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If Napoleon’s sally about Europe be- 
coming Cossack could be applied to the 
literary field one might say he was 
right; for it would be difficult to deny 
that for fifty years past Russia has 
produced a remarkable series of writers 
or to question their predominance. The 
names of Dostojewsky, Turgenieff, 
Tolstoy and Sienkiewicz are sufficient 
to support that assertion, bold as it 
may seem; and to those already illus- 
trious names we must to-day add that 
of Maxime Gorky, whose works are 
read eagerly by all intellectual Rus- 
sians, translated into many languages 
and discussed in serious literary re- 
views. This is due not only to the ex- 
traordinary career of the young writer, 
not only to the unusual subjects he 
chooses for his short stories, but to the 
great importance of his work. 

Maxime Gorky is about thirty years 
old; he has been writing only for five 
or six years past, but the fresh spon- 
taneity of his thoughts proves him a 
prodigy of exceptional powers, and 
gives to his work the assurance of more 
than an artistic success. 

He does not himself know exactly 
when he was born in Nijni-Novgorod. 
He is the son of a small upholsterer, 
called Pieshkov, but Maxime has pre- 
ferred to assume that of Gorky, which 
means in the Russian language bitter, 
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probably in memory of his unhappy 
childhood. Gorky is not, however, of 
purely plebeian origin; he belongs to 
the intermediate class of those déchus 
whom he likes to evoke in his writ- 
ings. His grandfather was an officer 
in the Russian army, under’ Nicolas I, 
who, however, deprived him of his 
rank in order to punish him for cruelty 
te the soldiers. When one recollects 
what atrocities were tolerated under 
Nicolas I’s rule, one may fairly sup- 
pose that Lieutenant Pieshkoy was 
simply a monster. It seems that he 
was no kinder to his son thar to his 
soldiers, for Maxime Gorky’s father ran 
away from home when he was very 
young and became an upholsterer. He 
died in 1873. 

Maxime Gorky’s childhood was very 
hard. His mother, who was the daugh- 
ter of a barge-owner on the Volga, a 
man who became very rich through his 
intelligence and energy, married again, 
and left to the grandparents the care 
of her little boy. The millionaire, 
whose portrait we see in Gorky’s novel, 
“Thomas Gordieef,” lost his millions in 
some speculation; Gorky’s mother died, 
and the future writer was taken from 
the school in which he had only been 
five months, and put as an apprentice 
with a shoemaker. He did not remain 
there long, for his instinct of independ- 
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ence drove Gorky, both as a child, a 
youth and a man, to change of place 
and occupation. He then went to an 
engraver, whom he left for a painter 
of holy images; and he became a cook’s 
help on board a steamer, where he met 
his first instructor in the person of 
the cook, Michael Smoury, who insisted 
on making Gorky read. That cook 
had a box full of books such as “The 
Lives of the Saints,” a “History of 
Russia,” the works of Gogol, Glebe 
Ouspensky, Nekrassof, Dumas _ peére, 
and many popular romances which! 
Gorky read with great interest. 
When he was fifteen years old he 
went to Kazan, where he wished to 
enter the University and study; but 
he was soon bitterly disappointed, for 
he learned that “it was not customary 
to give instruction for nothing to poor 
children,” as he says in his short auto- 
biography. Being without money, he 
went to work in a cotton mill at 6s. a 
month. In Kazan he came into con- 
tact with “ex-men,” as he calls his 
vagabond heroes. He would constant- 
ly change his occupation; he chopped 
wood, then worked in a garden, and 
then in the street, in the meanwhile 
reading all kinds of books, which “good 
people lent him.”” How hard must have 
been his life we may judge from the 
fact that in 1888 he tried to kill him- 
self; this time the ball proved to be 
reasonable and refused to kill a writer 
of great talent. “Having been in bed 
as long as was necessary,” says Gorky, 
“I came to life again in order to become 
a hawker of apples.” From Kazan he 
went to try his luck in Tearicin, where 
he was watchman on a railway. From 
thence he was called to Nijni-Novgorod, 
to be examined for military service. 
He was not, however, accepted for the 
army; for, as he puts it himself, “those 
who have holes in them are not availa- 
ble,” and he was obliged to sell kvass 
for his living. At length, by one of the 
eapricious whims of fortune, he became 
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clerk to a lawyer named Lanin, and 
that circumstance played an important 
part in his career. 

A. I. Lanin is one of the most sym- 
pathetic men in Nijni-Novgorod, where 
he is very much respected. He took 
more interest in Gorky than his own 
father would have done. “His influ- 
ence on my education,” says Gorky, 
“was enormous. To that highly edu- 
cated and most noble man I owe more 
than to anybody else.” Although 
Gorky was now quite comfortable, he 
was again attracted by the vagabond 
life, and he wandered through almost 
the whole of Russia. 

In 1892 he was in Tiflis, where he 
worked in the shops of the Caucasian 
railway. A certain Aleksandre Mefo- 
dievich Kaluznyi induced him to begin 
writing. The first thing he printed 
was a story entitled “Makar Chudra,” 
published in 1893, in the paper calied 
“Kavkaz.” In 1894 he went back to 
Nijni-Novgorod, where he probably 
would have started his literary wan- 
derings, had he not met with B. G. 
Korolenko, the author of that exquisite 
story called “The Blind Musician,’”” 
thanks to whom Gorky was able to 
get his stories accepted by the serious 
reviews. As he quaintly puts it him- 
self, “he fell into a big literature;” 
for Korolenko is the editor of a 
monthly called “Russkoe Bogatsvo.” 
Having noticed Gorky’s great literary 
aptitude, he took eare of him, taught 
him a great many things, and at length 
published in his review Gorky’s short 
story called “Tchelkash.” In less than 
three years the former vagabond, the 
former Jack-of-all-trades, became one 
of the most illustrious of Russian lit- 
terateurs. He is considered as such 
not only by the critics; his success is 
not merely a succes d’éstime, for his 
books sell enormously; the Russians have 
forgotten Korolenko, Tchekhov, Tolstoy, 
Turgenieff and Dostojewsky for Gorky, 
who is not a university graduate, but 
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one whose first teacher was a cook, 
and who was induced to write by a 
vagabond like himself. To explain 
Gorky’s great qualities as a writer, 
and thus to justify the enthusiasm of 
the public and the critics for his work, 
is the purpose of this paper. 


> + * * * > > 


lt is impossible to describe fully the 
characteristics of a writer who is only 
about thirty years old. No one can 
foresee what proportions his literary 
power will take. However, what 
Gorky has already done is so important 
and original that he deserves to be 
very attentively studied. For many 
people Gorky’s success is a surprise, 
for there is no other instance of the 
kind, especially in Russia, where it took 
more than thirty years to appreciate 
Dostojewsky, Tolstoy and Turgenieff. 
Gorky’s success came suddenly, and 
quickly grew to an enormous height. 
It is like a flower that opens in the 
night and surprises all by its splendor. 
In the meanwhile one cannot help feel- 
ing that this success is not accidental 
and unconscious, but that Gorky has 
made chords resound in the souls of 
his readers such as have not been 
touched with equal power by any writ- 
er for a long time past. Every success 
has a serious social importance, for it 
tells us what the people are looking 
for. To point out the causes of a 
success is the duty of criticism, perhaps 
one of its most important duties, no 
matter what kind of success it is, 
whether real or apparent, whether that 
of Shakespeare’s dramas or of a Chi- 
nese juggler. The essential thing is 
that thesuccess is there, as a social phe- 
nomenon, as an accepted influence; for 
if, speaking generally, the people who 
are jealously and carefully on the 
watch admit the influence over them 
of a work, it means that it satisfies 
some of the necessities of their souls. 
For this reason one may apply to lite- 


rary success the popular saying that 
there is no smoke without fire. 

“Alors cest une émeute?” asked 
Louis X VIth. 

“Non, sire, cest une revolution,” was 
the answer. 

Yes, Gorky effected a revolution in 
Russian literature. It is not long 
since the time of the “Kulturkampf,” 
a period of triumphant and enormous 
faith in the force of knowledge and its 
power to destroy every vital evil. The 
triumphant faith disappeared, and in- 
stead of talking about “Matter and 
Force,” the seeking people began to 
read the “Herodiad” and “St. An- 
thony’s Temptation.” All the force of 
sentiment, all care for a pure and hon- 
est life, was directed by Tolstoy to- 
wards the end of serving one’s moral 
perfection. 

That period passed also. One may 
look on it as a thing gone by, and won- 
der why it caused such a fright. That 
fright stopped people from studying, 
and made them to tremble for their 
sins, almost to sleep in coffins and 
carry the chains of all kinds of small 
duties. It was a slavery of thought, 
a terror of what cannot even be defined. 

At that point Gorky cried out: “You 
are cowards,” and introduced the vaga- 
bonds. We look at this vagabond, we 
like him, we listen to him, we wonder 
at him. There is something unusual 
in him. He seems to have come from 
some distant land, from the desert and 
the wilderness, and told us how there 
the sun shines, how there the birds 
sing, how there the people do not trem- 
ble. Of course we must be very careful 
not to show too much sympathy for 
this vagabond, no matter how fascinat- 
ing he may be, and it would be danger- 
ous even to be suspected of wishing 
to become vagabonds ourselves; but 
there is hardly an intellectual person 
to be found, who, after having care- 
fully read Gorky’s stories, and meditat- 
ed seriously, would not say to himself 
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—for it is certain that he would not 
say it to his best friend—more or less, 
as follows: “Yes, it is true that we have 
put on us too many different chains of 
so-called civilization, we are too much 
tied up by all kinds of rules of decency 
and custom, and it would not do us 
any harm to feel a little bit more free.” 
This is nothing extraordinary, but 
when one considers how the life of 
every man is surrounded by a hedge of 
all kinds of regulations, and that a 
fear, an awful fear, of the threatening 
to-morrow almost constitutes the es- 
sence of existence, then that thought 
will do at least for the present. 

“You are cowards,” said Gorky, and 
showed us his vagabond. It may be 
that his vagabond is only an invention; 
it may be that such a vagabond can- 
not be found in any of the slums; but 
that makes no difference. Have the 
people ever lived, do they now live, on 
reality alone? 

The introduction of a vagabond into 
literature reminds us that it is not 
always comfortable to exchange hu- 
man dignity and some internal charac- 
teristics of our freedom of spirit for a 
good dish of meat. Uneasiness, dis- 
gust and despair are often the neces- 
sary consequences of such an exchange. 
And, besides, it is a lasting and 
indeed a beautiful theme for literature, 
and is often taken up by writers. 

One of Uspienski’s characters ex- 
plains his views on independence in 
the following way: “Well, now, if I 
wish, I take off my boot; if I wish, I 
put it on. Nobody can stop me from 
doing so.” While speaking these 
amusing words, the bourgeois, although 
drunk, weeps bitterly, because that one 
word “boot” hides much unexpressed 
suffering and torture. The bourgeois 


was pushed by everybody in every di- 
rection; even his mother and the mil- 
lions had only one aim; to destroy in 
him all manifestation of individuality 
and to force him to sit, walk, and even 
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love, just to please the people about 
him. 

Another of Uspienski’s characters 
cries: “Well, I think I will drink up all 
imy poverty.” But Uspienski has not 
created even one vagabond whose inter- 
nal world is dominated entirely by the 
passionate desire for a free life; for he 
thought such types very rare and ex- 
traordinary, but meanwhile he defined 
all the conditions in which such a type 
could be produced. In reality all those 
conditions could be reduced to one, the 
most essential, viz., that man’s life does 
not leave him a single hole to creep 
out at. The majority of people yield; 
there is found one in a thousand, hard- 
er than the others, who refuses to take 
the place designed for him. In that 
case there comes on the stage a vaga- 
bond, and in this vagabond there is 
something “symbolic.” 

Of course it is not the first time that 
vagabonds have appeared in literature. 
Speaking only of Russian literature, 
we find them in such writers as Dosto- 
jewsky, Pomialovsky, Levitov, Mel- 
shine and Maksimov, who found their 
heroes in slums; but all thet was not 
done as it was done by Gorky. In the 
first place Gorky has no pity for his 
vagabonds, he does not ask for any 
sympathy for them, he does not defend 
any interests of culture; he is fond of 
them because they are genuine, because 
they are “thirsty”? natures, and he does 
not deny that they are “very bad,” 
that they are destitute of all human 
sentiments and do not love their fellow 
man. This is a tone quite new, not 
only in Russian, but in any literature. 
It is a wonderfully attractive cult of 
“freedom,” a daring challenge thrown 
in the face of a cultured society, equal- 
ly hypocritical in regard to its vices 
and its virtues. It asks the question: 
“Why are you so well satisfied with 
yourselves, and why are you afraid of 
everything, as if you had committed 
some crime?” and in that question 
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there is both indignation and reproach. 
Let us look now at the iiterary type 
of Gorky’s vagabond. 

For Gorky, the vagabond is a phe- 
nomenon of so great importance that 
he devotes to him all his strength, all 
his poetical inspiration. He sees in 
him not only the necessary and un- 
avoidable, but—sometimes—the beauti- 
ful and the powerful. The settled 
people either do not interest him at all 
or are tbrown into the background. 
The vagabonds concentrate for him 
the whole of Russian life, and he con- 
tinually returns to his barefooted he- 
roes, attracted towards them either by 
their quaint uncouthness or by the 
depth of their psychology. His pen 
glides rapidly over the respectable, and 
even when he describes them he repre- 
sents them in no very advantageous 
light. Let us take, for instance, the 
story called “Tchelkash.” Tchelkash 
is a vagabond and a scoundrel, he con- 
stantly robs the custom-house. Once 
he persuaded a peasant boy, Gavril, 
to take part in one of his nocturnal ex- 
peditions. The expedition was very 
successful, although both men were 
several times in danger of being shot. 
Then comes the time to divide the 
booty. Tchelkash divides honestly, 
“vagabond-like,” but when Gavril per- 
ceives a big packet of bank-notes, his 
covetousness gets the better of him, 
and he tries to kill Tchelkash in order 
to get all his money. A very interest- 
ing scene precedes the attempt:— 


At once Gavril rushed from his place, 
and threw himself at Tchelkash’s feet, 
took hold of them and drew them to 
him. Tchelkash staggered, sat on the 
sand, gnashed his teeth, and made a 
movement with his long arm. But he 
did not have time to strike, being 
stopped by Gavril’s beseeching whis- 
per: 

“Friend, give me that money. Give 
it to me for Christ’s sake! What do 
you need it for? You got it in one 
night. ... It would take me a year. 
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Do a good deed! You will spend it, 
while I would put it in my land.... 
Ah! give it to me!” 

Tchelkash, frightened, surprised and 
furious, sitting on the sand on which 
he leaned with both hands, was silent 
and looked with protruding eyes at the 
youth, who put his head on his knees 
and whispered, breathing heavily his 
supplications. Tchelkash pushed him 
away, jumped to his feet, put his hand 
into his pocket, and threw to Gavril 
the many-colored bank-notes. 

“There it is, you dog! Eat it!” cried 
he, trembling all over his body with 
anger, pain, pity and hatred of the 
greedy slave. And having thrown 
away the money, he felt himself a 
hero; he felt that he, a thief and vaga- 
bond, would never become so rapa- 
cious, vile and forgetful of his dignity 
as that! And that idea, that sensation 
made him conscious of his freedom and 
bis courage. 


No matter how one may explain that 
scene, there will always appear in it 
a hero and a slave. The slave is evi- 
dently Gavril, with all the characteris- 
tics of slavery. Tchelkash, by his 
boldness and munificence, grows to the 
size of a hero. One hears in his words 
the voice of a free man, not fettered by 
life, not chained by its cares, but su- 
perior to it. One cannot doubt that 
Gorky’s sympathy is on Tchelkash’s 
side, in whom he tries to bring out all 
good qualities, while he calls Gavril'‘a 
“greedy slave.” What made him syin- 
pathize with Tchelkash? Evidently his 
boldness and contempt for the comfort 
of everyday life. ° 

Gorky was not infatuated with Tchel- 
kash. One may become infatuated once 
er twice, but not twenty times in suc- 
cession. In a-word one cannot make 
out of a mere infatuation a theme or 
work in many volumes. Let us hear 
what he says about a woman, a rough, 
uneducated Serega, in the story called 
“Malva.” 


“Eh, you thick-snouted diggers!’— 
he is chafing at the “plough-noblemen” 
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—“you do not understand anything in 
life. Provided that a woman be plump 
you would not look at her character. 
But on the character depends every- 
thing; a woman without character is 
like bread without salt. What pleas- 
ure could you get out of a banjo with- 
out strings?’ 


Gorky gives every one of his hero 
vagabonds a chance of showing his 
best side, of becoming a giant, be it 
only for a moment. He sees in life 
not only its importance, but its beauty. 
For Malva that beauty lies in this, that 
she is “mistress of herself.” It is the 
same with a poor soldier, who thus 
becomes even poetical when he says:— 

\ 

“Friend, I love that vagabond life. 
It’s cold and hungry, but full of free- 
dem. You don’t have any master over 


you. ... You are master of your own 
life... . You might bite off your own 
head and nobody could say a word 
about it.... Well. ... I was hungry 


in those days, I was angry ... and 
now I am lying and looking up at the 
sky. ... The stars are winking to me, 
and say: ‘No matter, Lakutin, walk on 
the ground and never submit to any- 
body.’ . . . And so I feel happy.” 


No matter how comfortable a vaga- 
bond may be, sooner or later the spirit 
would move him, and he would leave a 
warm corner, a sure crust and a be- 
loved woman, and go off to wander 
about half starving, half naked and 
dirty. Everything that is constant 
awakes in him grief, contempt and a 
deep longing, which he must either 
drown in whisky, or try to disperse in 
the free wind of the Steppes; he is con- 
tinually attracted into space, beyond 
those mountains where the sun sets 
or rises. “I always want something,’ 
says one of Gorky’s vagabonds, “but 
what it is I don’t know. Sometimes I 
should like to sit in a boat on the sea 

. far away. And I should like not 
to know any more people.” This is not 
only vagabondage of the feet, but also 
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of the thoughts, of the sentiments, it is 
a boundless flight to freedom. From 
a commonplace point of view it is only 
a habit, but from a loftier point of 
view—which is that of the author—it 
is a fatal phenomenon, the raison d’étre 
of which it does not even occur to 
Gorky to give us. 

The man of to-day cannot find satis- 
faction either in town or village, for 
everywhere he feels dans les fers. There- 
fore we find ourselves in the presence 
of an original romanticism, reminding 
us in some degree of the old romances 
about robbers, in which youthful dar- 
ing and hearty sincerity replaced all 
luws and all morality; and this is the 
result of the tendency towards full and 
absolute freedom. Sometimes Gorky’s 
romanticism takes really magnificent 
poetic shape, as, for instance, in the 
figures of the gypsy Zobar and of the 
Caspian Sea siren, Malva. 

I must emphasize one of Gorky’s 
most important characteristics, viz., his 
aristocraticism. Although he describes 
slums, dirty dens and _ evil-smelling 
dram-shops, and often calls the things 
by their real names, he never arouses 
in us that sense of disgust which is 
produced by the pages of some natural- 
istic novels. Smoke, dirt, smell—all 
that disappears in the beauty of spirit- 
ual life, in the force and strangeness 
of the collisions of life. It seems to 
me that this general characteristic is 
sufficient to mark out Gorky as a very 
daring writer. This means simply 
that he has courage to be himself and 
to speak of that which interests him, 
without trying to suit the tastes of 
those who surround him and who are 
influential. Further, Gorky is daring 
enough to tell us that he loves his vaga- 
bonds, and that he looks with very 
great suspicion on so-called civilized 
peoples, who are cowards prating about 
the general welfare of mankind. This 
is, of course, very bold, but we must 
not be either surprised or indignant; 
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for Nietsche also felt very much fet- 
tered by the ideas of good and evil 
generally held by the bourgeoisie and 
the Philistines, whose aim and task it 
is to preserve appearances. It is not 
difficult to understand the following:— 


As the knight was the symbol of the 
feudal world, so the merchant became 
the symbol of the new world. The 
merchant by himself is a rubbed-out 
face; he is an intermediator between 
the one who produces and the one who 
needs. 

The knight was an individuality, a 
dignity, a character; and he did not 
depend either on riches or place; his 
individuality was the principal thing; 
in a bourgeois individuality is hidden 
or does not come forth, for it is not the 
chief thing; the principal things are 
goods, things, possessions. 

The knight was an awful ruffian, a 
gallant robber and monk, drunkard and 
pietist, but in everything he was sin- 
cere and honest; he was always ready 
to sacrifice his life for what he be- 
lieved was right; he had his own mor- 
als, his own laws, sometimes very ar- 
bitrary, but he could not transgress 
them without losing his self-respect or 
the respect of his equals. 

The merchant is a peaceful man, 
stubbornly and persistently standing 
by his rights, but feeble in attack; cal- 
culating and avaricious, he sees in 
everything an opportunity for business; 
he challenges every one he meets, but 
fights only with cunning. His an- 
cestors were obliged to lie, to be ser- 
vile, hypocritical, to control themselves; 
bowing to the ground, hat in hand, 
they would talk about their poverty, 
meanwhile hiding their money in the 
ground. 

All that passed into the blood and 
brain of their descendants, and became 
physiological characteristics of a cer- 
tain type of people, called the middle 
class. 


The morale of the middle class is a 
phenomenon too well known to be dis- 
cussed. It concerns only the relations 


of a man towards a certain class of 
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civilized society to which he belongs or 
wishes to belong. That society re- 
quires from a man certain actions and 
manners, even some convictions—which 
may all be reduced to keeping the code 
of decency, the principal aim of which 
is the division of the people into two 
camps: rich and poor. Nietsche, who 
looked much more deeply into morals, 
turned away from the code of the 
bourgeoisie, he dismissed its ideas about 
geod and evil, and turned to a poor 
man, destitute of everything—to “Zara- 
thustra”—and from the contrast of “a 
man without anything,” and _ the 
bourgeois came his best book: “Also 
sprach Zarathustra.” “Nothing bour- 
geois-like.” Such is the social mean- 
ing of that book, and it might be 
summed up in the proposition that man 
ought to be true to himself, for the 
worst slavery is his enthralment in 
the net of lies of ordinary life. If 
any one thinks that Nietsche’s “Ueber- 
mensch” is a man remarkable for phys- 
ical strength or strong will, or a very 
keen mind, he is mistaken. The 
“Uebermensch” is nearer to us than 
we might think. He is one who knows 
no fear of life, and acts always as his 
own nature dictates. He does not lie 
to himself; he is simple and bold, sim- 
ple and bold like a child or a genius. 
Gorky’s vagabond bears a strong like- 
ness to Nietsche’s hero. 
* * > * * . . 

Gorky’s vagabond wants to run 
away, to be free not only from what 
Schopenhauer calls conventionellen Lue- 
gen der Kulturmenschheit, but also from 
all thosenumerous duties which civiliza- 
tion imposes on us. Civilization is very 
exacting, and its demands grow every 
day; it is so mighty that its relations 
towards a single man or a group of 
men are contemptuous. From civiliza- 
tion a man deserves no consideration; 
he is only a zero. Civilization drove 
reople to live in cities, and the life of 
the cities is concentrated in narrow, 
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filthy and badly-aired factories; civili- 
zation forcing millions of people to 
work at machines, changed them into 
machines. 

In order to make a man a slave of 
civilization it is not necessary to have 
great armies and cannon. In the 
United States of America the army is 
very small, but discipline is as strict 
as it is in Germany or France, where 
there are large armies and plenty of 
cannon. What makes a man a slave 
is the fear of life, produced, sustained 
and strengthened by the fight for ex- 
istence of many men gathered together 
on a small space. 

“Man is governed by the dead rules 
of modern life, by its ideas, its faiths 
and unbeliefs, its aims and problems. 
Man is nothing in the presence of the 
requirements of State utility, of a net 
of customs, controlling his thoughts 
and hiding his sentiments. Man is 
nothing in face of a crisis of industry 
the principal aim of which is to pro- 
duce as much as possible at the smal- 
lest possible cost. Man is nothing for 
the past and future and nothing for the 
present,” 

Civilization, says Gorky by his sto- 
ries, makes man weak, tired and fright- 
ened in the presence of the complexity 
of life and the social relations which 
naturally follow civilization. J. J. 
Rousseau said:—“L’homme est né libre, 
nous le voyous partout dans les fers!” 
Gorky, by his artistic stories, by his 
attitude towards the world of vaga- 
bonds, seems to repeat the same words. 

* * * x * TK * 

I have already said that Gorky 
makes a kind of poem of the vagabond 
life, a poem undoubtedly romantic and 
inspired by the idea of the full and 
unconditional freedom of the human 
individual. His vagabond is nothing 


but a personification of human indi- 
viduality. 
whether made of iron or gold. 
this inspiration produces a 


He is a foe to all fetters, 
And 
kind of 
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beauty, such as would come from 
awe or from the destructive phenomena 
of nature. At any rate, it is neither 
commonplace nor tedious; one feels 
there is some power in it, of what kind 
is another thing—there is power. 

In Gorky’s volumes we may find some 
really romantic stories. For instance: 
“Song about the Falcon,” “The Old 
Woman Izergil,” “Makar Chudra.” 
They all breathe the same ruling :pas- 
sion for liberty. There are different 
kinds of romanticism. Besides the 
German, French, English and Russian 
romanticism—which is a kind of fan- 
tastic flight—there is a loftier kind of 
romanticism, wherein a man speaks 
boldly and proudly of the rights of his 
own self, when he feels that his indi- 
viduality is too much restrained by 
social fetters, from which he would 
like to run away, as did Chateaubriand 
when he went to live with the Indians, 
or as did J. J. Rousseau when he lived 


_ With Nature, as do all romantics, who 


escape into the world of vagabonds, of 
bandits, big souls and proud characters. 
This eternal romance is the best, and 
it is the principal source of poetry. It 
is to be found in plenty in Gorky’s 
work, not only in particular stories, but 
also in the general character of the 
work, and it may be reduced simply 
to this, that he sings the glory “of mad- 
ness of the brave.” Pride of one’s Ego, 
melancholy—unavoidable when one 
looks on the cowardice of life—love of 
Nature and quick understanding of it, 
these are the true sources of that ro- 
manticism. It would be difficult to 
find anything more attractive or re- 
freshing than some of the stories of 
xyorky. No matter what he writes, 
one feels a strong literary individual- 
ity; his Ego is accentuated in every 
word written by him—that EZgo of 
which the majority of the writers of 
our times have forgotten even to 
think. 

The great characteristic of Gorky's 
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work is neither that he writes about a 
class of people who never have been 
touched by the Russian literati, nor 
that he has given us a new and un- 
known type, nor that he has taken 
his heroes from life, nor that he has 
combined realism with romanticism. 
His importance lies in this, that he has 
given us lyrical poems in which the 
principal hero is the human spirit and 
its eternal searching after the truth 
of life and the truth of its own humilia- 
ating existence. And if the result of 
this searching is the picture of the 
vagabond, need it be the real vagabond, 
the one that is dirty and drunk, 
or rather that other vagabond, 
in whom the first teachers of Chris- 
tianity personified all suffering man- 
kind, saying: “We came naked and 
poor into the world; naked and poor 
we leave it?” In fact, every one, even a 
modern man, proud of his hard and 
killing civilization, must acknowledge 
that he is a naked beggar and a va- 
grant, if he asks himself what is the 
meaning of the life and activity of 
mankind, who are rushing to some 
unknown aim or perhaps not advancing 
at all. 

It seems to me that through his 
Vagabonds Gorky has reached the 
heights of symbolism, of actual sym- 
bolism as an inspired and refined alle- 
gory. It does not matter whether the 
vagabonds are real or not; the point 
is that in them we can follow the wan- 
dering of the human spirit, its rebel- 
lious opposition to the artificiality of 
human existence, and its effort, en- 
feebled by unbelief, after a life which 
would bring full satisfaction, its fight 
with commonplace conventionalities, 
notwithstanding the artful temptations 
of comfortable living. 
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Gorky’s mind is larger and deeper 
than his panegyrists think. He is 
also a son of our times; and he knows 
as well as anybody else, the doubts and 
vacillations of an epoch of transition, 
the thirst for faith and the tortures of 
doubt. His lyrical flight towards free- 
dom having been expressed in an ar- 
tistic picture—known through the 
whole of Russia—of the vagabond, is 
sometimes less proud and less full of 
assurance. Sometimes one hesrs a 
moaning, sometimes one feels a kind of 
secret awe in presence of the power 


and cruelty of life. 
I will finish by quoting Gorky’s little 
story about the finch:— 


During an awful dulness in a forest 
there resounded a marvellous song; 
the daring songster complained of 
darkness, of narrow-mindedness, of the 
fetters of life, and declared war on the 
gods. All the birds flew to the spot 
from which that marvellous song came 
forth, and to their great surprise they 
found it was sung by a common wan- 
dering finch. He called the birds to 
follow him, to leave the dark forest, 
the damp marshes, to abandon cow- 
ardice and doubt. But the practical 
professor of modern history—the wood- 
pecker—said that it would be useless 
to fly away, for “beyond the forest is 
a field empty in the summer and cov- 
ered with snow in the winter, that 
at the other end of that field was a 
village, and in that village lived Grisha 
the bird-catcher.” The poor finch did 
not know what to answer, he could 
only say in his defence: “Yes, I lied, 
for I did not know what was beyond 
the forest, but it makes one happy to 
believe and to hope. The woodpecker 
may be right, but what is the use of 
his truth, when it weighs like a stone 
on the wings, and prevents one from 
flying high, high into the heavens.” 
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A troubled sky, darkened by endless 
dust rising from the wharf; a thinly- 
veiled, burning sun looking down on 
the greenish sea; reflectionless water 
stirred at every moment by the stroke 
of oars, by the screws of steamers, by 
the sharp keels of sailing boats and 
Turkish feluccas, which plough across 
the narrow harbor in every direction. 
Foaming and discolored, shut in by 
walls of granite and crushed down, by 
enormous weights, the waves beat and 
murmur, beat and murmur, against the 
quays and against the broadsides of 
the ships. The grinding of chains, the 
rolling of wagons, the metallic groans 
of iron falling on the pavement, the 
creaking of wheels, the whistling and 
bellowing of steamers, the shouts of 
porters, sailors, custom-house officials— 
all these various noises are blended 
into one single music, the music of 
Work; and they vibrate and linger on 
the air as if loth to rise up and to die 
away. From the ground itself come 
endless new noises; dull thunder shak- 
ing all around, or piercing screams that 
rend the dust-permeated and sultry 
air. 

Granite, iron, wood, ships, men, all 
breathe a passionate and furious hymn 
to the God of Traffic; but the human 
voices are scarcely audible and seem 
ridiculous in their weakness—the men 
themselves no less so, though the pro- 
moters of all this bustle. Ragged, 


dirty, doubled up under their burdens, 
they move about in the whirlwinds of 
dust, through an atmosphere of noise 
and heat; and are mean and tiny in 
contrast with the iron giants which 
surround them, the mountains of goods, 


the rattling carts, all the multitude of 
objects which they have themselves 
called into being; they are overwhelmed 
by their own work and denuded of 
their very personality. The huge ves- 
sels riding at anchor, scream and groan, 
and in their every utterance is ironical 
contempt for the men who creep along 
their decks and fill their sides with 
the fruits of the labor of slaves—long 
processions of porters quite tragically 
absurd, staggering under immense 
loads of corn to feed the maws of ships 
that they may get a few loaves of 
bread for their own famished bellies. 
Man, tattered, sweating, stupefied by 
toil and heat and noise—machines re- 
splendent, powerful, passionless, made 


' by these men’s hands, their force less 


that of steam than of the blood and 
muscle of their makers—ah! cold and 
cruel irony! The noise deafens; the 
dust inflames the nostrils and the eyes, 
fatigue and heat consume the body; 
everything seems strained, overripe, 
desperate, ready to explode in some 
huge catastrophe; after which the air 
would again grow light and respirable, 
the earth forget this torturing din, 
this melancholy folly, and the town, 
the sea, the sky be first peaceful, pres- 
ently beneficent. But this is an illu- 
sion; nourished by the eternal hope of 
men, and by their deathless and un- 
reasoning pining after liberty. 
Twelve sonorous measured strokes 
sounded from the great bell. As. the 
last one died away, the savage music 
of Work was already hushed, after a 
minute it had sunk into a dull murmur, 


and then the voice of the sea 
was heard more plainly and the 
voices of men. The dinner hour 
had come. 

















II. 


When the dockers had desisted from 
work and resolved themselves into lo- 
quacious groups, scattering over the 
wharf, buying victuals from the coster- 
mongers, and finding out shady corners 
for their meal, then Grichka Tchel- 
kache made his appearance among 
them—an old marked wolf, game often 
hunted by the police, known to the 
whole port as a master-drinker, and as 
a bold and dexterous thief. His head 
and his feet were bare; he wore shab- 
by velvet breeches, and a cotton smock 
torn at the neck and exposing his wiry 
frame, angular and spare, and covered 
with a strained brown skin. His dis- 
hevelled black locks streaked with 
gray, and his sharp, wrinkled, bird-of- 
prey countenance showed signs that 
he had only just got up; a straw stuck 
in his moustache, another in the bristles 
of his ill-shaved cheek; behind his ear 
he had a sprig of lime-blossom newly 
picked. Long, bony, a little bent, he 
moved slowly over the cobblestones; 
turning his scraggy neck and throw- 
ing sharp glances this way and that, 
he was apparently seeking for some 
one among the dockers, while his heavy 
brown moustachios bristled like those 
of a cat, and his hands rubbed each 
other behind his back, pinching their 
twisted and knotty fingers. Even here, 
among hundreds of his kind, he at- 
tracted attention; he was so like the 
sparrow-hawk of the steppes, so rapa- 
ciously lean, his air was so nonchalant 
and easy, apparently indifferent, really 
excited and attentive as is the flight of 
the bird he suggested. 

When he had reached a barefoot 
group making the most of the shadow 
from the coal baskets, a loutish, stupid- 
looking youth with the traces of a fight 
on his face and throat, got up to meet 
him. He walked along beside Tchel- 
kache and said in a low voice: 
“Grichka, the Custom House wants 
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two cases of goods. They’re on the 


look-out. Do you hear?” 

“Well?” said Tchelkache, surveying 
him calmly. 

“Well? They’re looking out—that’s 


all.” 

“Have they advertised for me to help 
them?” inquired Tchelkache, glancing 
at the surrounding warehouses with a 
sarcastic smile. “Go to the devil with 
you,” he said contemptuously, and the 
youth retreated. “Hallo! Not so fast 
if you please. Who's been knocking 
your face about? You're torn all to 
pieces! Have you seen Michka here 
anywhere?” 

“Not for ages,” cried the other, and 
went back to his mates. 

Tchelkache moved on, greeted by 
every one as a friend. But. generally 
smart with his tongue, he was clearly 
out of temper, and answered all ques- 
tions laconically. Behind a pile of 
merchandise stood a custom-house offi- 
cer in dark green, very dusty and with 
soldierly stiffness. He barred the way, 
standing defiantly with his left hand 
on his sword, his right trying to seize 
Tehelkache by the collar. 

“Hold still. Where are you going?” 

Tchelkache took one step back, raised 
his eyes and smiled dryly. The offi- 
cer’s red, cunning, but jolly face did 
its best to be formidable; it swelled 
visibly, grew purple, frowned, widened 
its eyes, and only succeeded in looking 
the more foolish. 

“You’ve been warned already; don’t 
attempt to come here, or I'll smash 
your ribs!” cried the man, with great 
ferocity. 

“Good morning, Semenitch—It’s a 
good while since I’ve seen you,” re- 
plied Tchelkache, holding out his hand. 

“IT can get along very well without 
seeing you. Be off out of this.” Nev- 
ertheless Semenitch took the hand ex- 
tended to him. 

“Look here,” said Tchelkache, closing 
his claw-like fingers on those of Seme- 
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nitch, “‘vou’ve got to tell me something. 
Have you seen Michka?” 

“Which Michka? I don’t know any 
Michka. Go along, brother, or the In- 
spector ‘ll be seeing you, and then—” 

“T mean the red-haired chap I worked 
with on the Kostroma,” continued 
Tchelkache, unmoved. 

“Stole with, you mean. They’ve sent 
your precious Michka into hospital; got 
his leg crushed under a bar. [For 
goodness sake get away, brother, when 
I ask you, or I’ll have to kick you out.” 

“Ah! So it seems you do know 
Michka. What’s the matter with you, 
Semenitch ?”’ 

“Never mind, Grichka. Have done, 
and get out.” 

The officer was beginning to be an- 
gry, and looking right and left, was 
trying to free his hand from the firm 
grasp of Tchelkache. The latter sur- 
veyed him calmly from under his 
heavy brows, smiling into his mous- 
tache; and without releasing the hand 
he went on talking. 

“Don't be in such a hurry. When I’ve 
done with you, I'll go. Tell me how 
you’re getting on? Wife and children 
all right?’ And with menacing eyes, 
showing his teeth in a mocking smile, 
he added, “I’m always intending to 
come and r‘sit you, but I never get 
time. I'm generally drunk—” 

“That'll do; that'll do. Shut up. Don’t 
be making jokes, you bony devil, or 
else I— But you’re not seriously think- 
ing of invading streets and houses?” 

“Why should I? There’s plenty here 
for both of us. Good Lord, yes! Sem- 
enitch, you’ve sneaked two cases again. 
Take care, Semenitch. Show a little 
prudence, or you'll be getting nabbed 
some fine day.” 

Disgusted no doubt by Tchelkache’s 
impudence, Semenitch trembled all 
over, and foamed in the vain effort to 
speak. Tchelkache dropped his hand, 
and quietly and slowly retraced his 
steps to the entrance of the dock. The 


other, cursing like a convict, followed 
him. 

Tchelkache had recovered his spirits; 
he whistled gently between his teeth, 
and stuffing his hands into his pockets 
he sauntered along like a man of lei- 
sure, shooting hither and thither witti- 
cisms and bitter jokes which were an- 
swered in the same vein. 

“Lucky Grichka! How your mas- 
ters take care of you!” cried some one 
from the group of dockers who had 
finished their dinner, and were now 
resting, stretched out on the ground. 

“I’ve no boots; Semenitch is afraid I 
may hurt my feet,” replied Tchelkache 
as he reached the gate. Two soldiers 
searched him and gently pushed him 
outside. 

“Detain him!” cried Semenitch, who 
had stopped within. 

Tchelkache, however, crossed the 
road and sat down on a post before the 
door of a tavern. From the wharf 


‘came, with the usual clatter, an inter- 


minable string of laden vans; empty 
ones were arriving from the opposite 
direction. The thunder, the dust, had 
recommenced. The sun glowed. 

Used to this senseless coming and 
going, 'Tchelkache, who had been sharp- 
ened up by the scene with Semenitch, 
felt now at his ease. He saw a piece 
of solid fortune smiling at him in the 
near future, needing no great expense 
of energy or skill. Indeed, neither 
energy nor skill were wanting in him; 
and, screwing up his eyes, he dreamed 
of to-morrow when all would be satis- 
factorily concluded and he would have 
his bank-notes safe in his pocket. Then 
he remembered Michka, his friend, who 
would have been extremely useful to- 
night if he hadn’t broken his leg. And 
Tchelkache swore silently, reflecting 
that without Michka the enterprise 
might possibly fail of success. And 
what sort of a night was he going to 
have? he wondered, questioning the 
sky and examining the street. 
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Six paces from Tchelkache, lounging 
on the footpath, his back against a post, 
was a young lad in a smock, blue 
breeches, bark shoes and a red cap. By 
his side was a small bag and a scythe 
without a handle, rolled up in hay and 
earefully sewn. The boy was broad- 
shouldered and sturdy; fair, but tanned 
by the wind and sun. His big blue 
eyes watched Tchelkache with good 
humor and confidence. 

Tchelkache grinned and put out his 
tongue in a hideous grimace, persistent- 
ly meeting his gaze. The lad, greatly 
surprised, winked at him, then burst 
into a laugh and cried out: 

“You’re a queer ’un.” 

Then, almost without rising from the 
ground, he dragged himself heavily 
from his post to Tchelkache’s, pulling 
his bag through the dust and grazing 
the stones with his scythe. Then 
plucking at Tchelkache’s breeches, he 
said: 

“You seem to have been having a 
bad time of it, brother.” 

“That’s about it, sonny,” replied 
Tchelkache, with much frankness. This 
robust, simple lad with the childish 
eyes had taken his fancy at once. 

“Been at the haymaking?” he asked. 

“T have; moving a verst and making 
a copek! iIt’s no good. Too many 
hands. All the hungry lot came along 
and spoiled the price. At Koubagne 
they were giving sixty copeks and not 
a mite more. And they say it used to 
be three or four roubles—sometimes 
five!” 

“Used to be. Oh, they used to give 
three roubles just for leave to look at 
a real Russian. Ten years ago I made 
something out of that. I went round 
the villages saying, ‘I’m a Russian, 1 
am.’ And then they stared at me, and 
felt me, and were astounded, and put 
three roubles in my pocket. Yes, and 
food and drink, too, and asked me to 
stay as long as I wanted to.” 

The youth, listening to Tchelkache, 
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had first opened his mouth very wide, 
expressing in his whole round face an 
admiring astonishment. Then, per- 
ceiving that this ragged personage was 
humbugging, he shut his lips with a 
snap and burst into a laugh. Tchel- 
kache remained grave, hiding a smile 
in his moustache. 

“Oh, I say! rum un! You talk as if 
it was the Gospel and took me in! But 
really, now, off there, in the old days—” 

“That’s what I was saying. off 
there, in the old days—” 

“Get out!” said the boy, waving his 
hand, “Are you a shoemaker? a tailor? 
or what?” 

“1?” asked Tchelkache. Then, aftera 
moment of thought, he replied, “I’m a 
fisherman.” 

“A fisherman? Really? Do you 
eatch fish?” 

“Why should I? Anybody can do 
that. No, I go for drowned things, old 
anchors, old ships, anything. There’s 
bait for all that, you know.” 

“Go on, yarn some more. Perhaps 
you’re the style of fisherman who 
sings: 


‘We cast our net 
Where it won’t get wet, 
Over the barns and stables.’ ” 

“Have you met any of those folk?” 
asked Tchelkache, looking at him sar- 
castically, and reflecting that this big 
boy was evidently very simple. 

“No, T haven’t met them. But I’ve 
heard of them.” 

“Like them?” 

“Why shouldn’t I? They’re afraid of 
nothing, and they have their liberty.” 

“Liberty, pooh! Do you care about 
liberty ?”’ 

“Of course I do. To be your own 
master, go where you like, and do what 
you want—it stands to reason! If you 
can only get enough to eat and haven’t 
a stone around your neck—you can be 
as jolly as you want to, One must re- 
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member there’s a God, of course, and 
all that.” 

Tehelkache spat contemptuously and 
turned away. 

“Look at my case now,” continued 
the boy, with sudden animation. “When 
my father died, he didn’t leave much. 
My mother’s old, the land is exhausted 
—what's to become of me? One has 
got to live somehow; the question is, 
How? That’s what one doesn’t know. 
I shouldn’t mind being son-in-law in 
a good house, if they’d do their duty 
by the girl. But, if you please, the 
devil of a father-in-law won’t pay up, 
and expects me to slave for him—who 
knows for how long?—for years. That's 
how it stands. Whereas if I could 
cnly get together a hundred and fifty 
roubles, I should be master of the situ- 
ation, and able to say to the old chap: 
‘Are you going to give Marfa her 
money? No? Oh, very well; thank 
Heaven she’s not the only girl in the 
place.’ I should be quite free and my 
own master.” The lad sighed. “But 
as it is, I shall be forced to sell myself 
to the family. I had fancied that I 
could make two hundred roubles by 
going to Koubagne. Then I’d have 
been worth something. But not a bit 
of it. No good. Played out. I must 
go and be a slave in a family, because 
there’s no other way out of it. Bah!” 
The lad hated this notion of marrying 
a rich girl who would drag him into 
her family. His face became doleful 
and cross, and he stamped heavily on 
the ground, waking Tchelkache from 
the thoughts into which he had fallen; 
thoughts which had robbed him of all 
desire to carry the conversation fur- 
ther. Nevertheless, he said: 

“And where are you off to now?” 

“Where? Home, of course.” 

“Why of course? You might go into 
Turkey.” 

“Into Turkey?” repeated the boy. 
“That’s not a_ place for Christians. 
Where’d be the good of that?” 


“What a fool you are!” sighed Tchel- 
kache, and again be turned away, feel- 
ing this time that nothing could draw 
from him another word. This strong 
young peasant had excited in him some 
vague antipathy, which slowly ripened; 
a sort of profound contempt which 
troubled the very depths of his soul, 
and hindered him from pulling himself 
together and continuing the task of 
framing his plans for the night. 

The boy, however, muttered some- 
thing between his teeth, looking at him 
sideways. His cheeks were absurdly 
puffed, his lips pouted, his narrow eyes 
blinked rapidly and ridiculously. Evi- 
dently he had not expected the talk 
with this moustachioed personage to 
end so abruptly nor in so humiliating 
a fashion. Tchelkache paid him no fur- 
ther attention. He whistled absently, 
sitting on his post and beating the 
devil’s tattoo with his naked and dirty 
feet. The boy thirsted for revenge. 

“Well, fisherman, are you often 


’ drunk?” he began; but at that instant 


the fisherman turned sharply to him 
and said: 

“Listen, sonny! Would you like to 
work with me to-night? Eh? Make 
up your mind quick.” 

“Work at what?” asked the boy cau- 
tiously. 

“At what I tell you. We'll go fish- 
ing. You shall have the oars.” 

“If that’s it—I don’t mind. All right. 
T can work hard enough; so long as 
your company doesn’t get me into trou- 
ble. I don’t care so very much for 
you and your mysteries.” 

Tchelkache felt a sort of fire in his 
breast, and answered with dissembled 
rage: 

“Don’t be talking of what you don’t 
understand. If you do, I’ll clear your 
ideas for you by a good punch on your 
head.” 

And he jumped up from the post, 
pulling his moustache with his left 
hand, and clenching his right fist, 




















which was streaked with knotted 
veins and hard as iron, his eyes 
sparkling dangerously. 

The boy was alarmed. He glanced 
hastily around and also sprang to his 
feet. They measured each other with 
their eyes, and kept silence. 

“Well?’ asked Tchelkache, sternly. 

He was boiling and quivering under 
the insult he had received from this 
young calf, whom he had despised even 
while he talked with him, and whom 
now he began to hate on account of his 
innocent blue eyes, his sunburnt, 
healthy face, his sturdy arms, and be- 
cause down there, somewhere or other 
in the country, he had his village and 
his home in the village, and be- 
cause it was open to him to 
enter a rich family, and_ to 
marry the daughter; above all, because 
this creature, who was an infant in 
comparison with himself, had dared 
to be in love with Liberty, the price and 
the use of which it was impossible that 
he should know. Nothing is more ir- 
vitating than to find a _ person 
whom we have set down as an inferior, 
liking or hating where we do, and by 
that very fact proving himself some- 
thing of an equal. 

The boy looked at Tchelkache, and 
felt in him a master. 

“Oh,” he said, “I don’t mind, I’m 
looking for a job. I don’t care if I 
work for you or for anybody else. [I 
only said what I did because you don’t 
look like a working man. /You’re too 
seedy; though to be sure that may 
happen to any one. I have seen) men 
before now who drink. Good Lord, 
lots of them! and worse than you.” 

“Very well, then you consent?” said 
Tchelkache, blandly. 

“Oh, all right. I’m ready. What’ll 
you give?” 

“What I give depends on the busi- 
ness. It’s according to what we do 
and to what we get. Perhaps you'll 
have five roubles. That do?” 
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But now the money question had 
come up the peasant tried to insist 
upon a clear understanding; he re 
lapsed into suspicion and mistrust. 

“That’s not good enough, brother,” 
be said. “I must see those five roubles 
at once.” 

Tchelkache temporized. “We'll finish 
this presently,” he said. “Let’s go and. 
get a drink.” 

They walked along side by side, 
Tchelkache, with the air of a patron, 
twisting his moustache; the lad submis- 
sive but distrustful, and a little 
alarmed. 

“What's your name?” asked Tchel- 
kache. 

“Gavrilo,” replied the boy. 

When they had reached the dirty and 
smoke-poisoned tavern, Tchelkache 
went to the bar, and with the air of an 
habitué ordered a bottle of brandy, cab- 
bage, soup, roast meat and tea; then, 
having given his commands, he flung 
after them a brief “To my credit;” and 
the waiter replied by a silent nod. 

Then Gavrilo felt full of respect for 
his new master, who, in spite of looking 
like a pickpocket, seemed to be so well 
known and trusted. 

“There! we'll have a bit to eat and 
we'll talk afterwards. Wait a minute 
till I come back.” 

He disappeared, and Gavrilo inspect- 
ed his surroundings. The tavern was 
below the ground, damp and dirty, 
impregnated with the smell of tobacco, 
tar, and of general sourness. Opposite 
to the new comer, at another table, 
was a drunken sailor, clearly a foreign- 
er, with a red beard almost black with 
coal dust and tar. He was humming 
a song with incessant hiccup, now 
whistling, now groaning, and always 
murdering the words. Behind him 
were two Moldavian women, very 
ragged, very dark, very sunburnt; also 
grunting out a song. Further off other 
figures detached themselves from the 
gloom; all strangely dishevelled, all 
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half drunk, contorted, convulsed, Gav- 
rilo felt afraid of being here alone, and 
he longed for his master’s return. The 
different noises of the place mingled 
themselves into one note which seemed 
the furious growling of some huge 
beast with a hundred throats, strug- 
gling blindly in this stone prison and 
_ finding no escape. Gavrilo felt his 
body to be imbibing something heavy, 
intoxicating, which made him giddy 
and confused his sight in spite of his 
wish to keep watch. Presently Tchel- 
kache came back and they set to work 
eating and drinking and talking. After 
the third glass Gavrilo was tipsy. He 
became very cheerful, and wanted to 
say something agreeable to his host, 
who, worthy man, having as yet taken 
nothing himself, was treating his guest 
so well. But the words which swelled 
in his breast suddenly thickened, and 
refused to roll off his tongue; and 
Tchelkache watched him with a cyni- 
cal smile. 

“Already? After five little glasses? 
How, pray, do you intend to work?” 

“My dear fellow,” stuttered Gavrilo, 
“don’t be afraid. Ill work for you. 
You never saw such work. Let me 
shake hands with you. Do!’ 

“That's right. That’s right. 
other glass?” 

Gavrilo drank till everything swam 
before his eyes in equal waves. It was 
unpleasant, and he felt sick. His face 
wore a look of stupid inspiration. In 
his desire to speak he stuck out his 
lips and grunted. Tchelkache watched 
him fixedly as if remembering some- 
thing, twisted his moustache and 
smiled uninterruptedly, but his smile 
was sinister and evil. The tavern was 
full of drunken riot, the red sailor 
slept, his arms on the table. 

“Let’s get out of this,” said Tchel- 
kache, getting up. 

Gavrilo tried to rise but failed, swore 
violently, and burst into foolish laugh- 
ter. 
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“You seem pretty tight,”’ said Tchel- 
kache, sitting down again opposite to 
him. Gavrilo still laughed stupidly, 
staring at his master, who looked at 
him with easy penetration. He saw 
before him a man whose life he held 
in his wolf’s claws. He, Tchelkache, 
knew he had the power of doing with 
him whatever he chose. He could 
double him up like a piece of card, or 
help him to settle down into his re- 
spectable village existence. Feeling 
himself master and lord of another be- 
ing, he enjoyed his position, and re- 
flected that this youth would never 
drink of the cup which destiny had al- 
lowed himself to empty. And he en- 
vied and pitied this young life, mocked 
at it, and was moved by the thought 
that it could fall into such hands as 
his own. And all these sentiments 
melted at last into one half paternal, 
wholly tyrannical; he pitied the boy; 
nevertheless, at this moment the boy 
was a necessity to him. Presently 
Tchelkache took Gavrilo by the arm, 
led him gently out of the tavern and 
put him in the shelter of a woodstack. 
He sat dewn by his side and lit a pipe. 
Gavrilo, after 2 moment’s uneasiness, 
groaned and fell asleep. 


III. 


“Well, are you ready?” whispered 
Tchelkache to Gavrilo, who was ar- 
ranging the oars. 

“In a minute. One of the tholes is 
loose. Can I hammer with an oar?” 

“No, no. Don’t make a noise; lean 
your hands on it and it will go down 
into its place.” 

The two paddled the boat furtively 
under the lee of a sailing-ship. Around 
them there was a whole flotilla of barges 
laden with the bark of oak, and feluc- 
cas still half filled with palms, sandal- 
wood and great trunks of cypress 
trees. 

The night was dark; heavy layers of 
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clouds were moving over the sky; the 
sea was quiet, black and thick as oil. 
It exhaled a damp and salt aroma, and 
murmured softly against the sides of 
the ships and against the shore, and 
rocked Tchelkache’s boat very gently. 
Far away the black silhouettes of ships 
rose out of the sea, their masts pierc- 
ing the sky and carrying colored lan- 
terns. The sea reflected their fires and 
seemed all strewn with yellow spots, 
which trembled on a bosom of velvet, 
soft and even and black, rising and 
falling in mighty breathing. The sea 
was sleeping the deep and healthy sleep 
of a laborer wearied by his long day’s 
toil. 

“Now,” said Gavrilo, 
oars. 

“Off!” 

Tchelkache, with a powerful stroke, 
drove the boat into an empty space 
between two barges; it glided swiftly 
over the waves which, at the touch of 
the oars, kindled into blue phosphor- 
escent fire. A long trail of wavering, 
gently sparkling light followed the 
boat. 

“Head very bad?” asked Tchelkache, 
kindly. 

“Horribly. It’s going like a bell 
clapper. I'll wet it with some water.” 

“What for? Better wet your inside; 
that’s the quickest remedy,” and he 
held out a bottle to Gavrilo. 

“Is it? Well—with God’s blessing—” 
A soft glou-glou was heard. 

“You like that prescription? There 
—that’ll do,” said Tchelkache, stopping 
him. 

The boat again shot forward noise- 
lessly, slipping in and out among the 
craft. ‘Then it escaped from the crowd; 
and the infinite, the powerful, the shin- 
ing sea unrolled itself, vanishing into 
the blue horizon, where rose great 
mountains of clouds into the heavens, 
purplish with fleecy yellow borderings, 
tinged with green like the sea, or slaty 
and sad-colored, making heavy, weary 
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shadows oppressive to soul and spirit. 
The clouds climbed slowly one over the 
other, and sometimes mingled together, 
sometimes scattered; they blended their 
colors and their forms, dissolved them- 
selves, or reappeared in new shapes, 
always gloomy and majestic. There 
was something fateful in. this slow 
moving of inanimate masses. It 
seemed as though down there at the 
confines of the sea they were innumer- 
able, always apathetically climbing 
the sky with the malignant and stupid 
wish never again to let it light the 
sleeping sea with the million golden 
eyes of its stars, which, many-colored, 
living and intelligent, awaken high 
desires in those beings who worship 
their pure and holy light. 

“The sea—is it not beautiful?” asked 
Tchelkache. 

“Not bad, only it frightens one a bit 
to be on it,” replied Gavrilo, rowing 
evenly and strongly. The water was 
scarcely heard as it dropped from the 
long oars, still blue and flery with its 
phosphorescence. 

“Frightens you, stupid?” 
Tchelkache, ironically. 

He, the thief, the cynic, loved the sem 
His passionate soul, thirsty for all im- 
pressions, was never sated with the 
contemplation of this inimensity, so 
free, indomitable, infinite. It annoyed 
him to get such a response to his ques- 
tion as to the beauty of the sea, his 
love. Seated at the helm, cleaving the 
water with his oar, he gazed steadily 
before him, filled with the longing to 
float on and on for many hours across 
this velvet plain. When he was on 
the sea always a burning emotion rose 
within him, overflowing his soul and 
purifying it a little from the stains of 
his life. He enjoyed this feeling and 
liked the taste of himself as a better 
man; here, among the waves and 
the breezes, where his criticism of 
life had lost its bitterness and 
life itself its value. At night—upon 
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the sea—let the gentle sound of its 
sleeping breath, this infinite murmur, 
pour its peace into the soul! refrain 
from all evil impulses! and bring to the 
birth all mighty dreams— 

“But where have you got the nets?” 
suddenly interrupted Gavrilo, who had 
been observing the boat. Tchelkache 
started. 

“The net’s here—by the rudder.” 

“What sort of net do you call that?” 
asked Gavrilo, suspiciously. 

“A sparrow-hawk; a—” 

But he felt ashamed to lie to this 
young lad in concealment of his real 
design. He regretted also the ideas 
and the emotions which the boy had 
scattered by his question. He was 
angry; he felt in his breast the scorch- 
ing flames which he knew well; some- 
thing swelled in his throat, and he re- 
plied sternly. 

“You keep in your place where I’ve 
put you, anddon’t beintrudinginto other 
men’s business. You're here to row; in 
the devil’s name, row, then. No good 
will come of it if you set your tongue 
wagging. Do you hear?” 

For one moment the boat trembled 
and then stood still. The oars were 
motionless in the bubbling water, and 
Gavrilo shuffled uneasily on his bench. 

“Row, I tell you.” 

With an oath Gavrilo raised his oars. 
The boat, as if terrified, shot forward 
in rapid, nervous jerks, noisily sunder- 
ing the waves. 

“Row better than that.” 

Tchelkache had risen, and without 
dropping his oar he fixed his cold eyes 
on Gavrilo’s white and trembling face. 
Sinewy, leaning forward, he was like 
a cat ready to spring, grinding his 
teeth with a noise like the scraping of 
bones. 

“Who’s there?” This imperious ques- 
tion was sung out across the sea. 

“The devil! can’t you row? Without 
noise, you dog, or I'll kill you. Why 
don’t you row! One! two! Utter a 


word and I’ll tear you to pieces,” hissed 
Tchelkache. 

“Holy Virgin!” murmured Gavrilo, 
trembling and faint with fear and fa- 
tigue. 

The boat tacked cunningly, and float- 
ed towards the harbor where the lights 
crowded in many-colored groups and 
illuminated the forest of masts. 

“Who's that I hear?” demanded the 
voice again. But this time it was 
farther off, and Tchelkache wus reas- 
sured, 

“You hear yourself, my friend,” he 
said in the direction of the questioner. 
Then he turned to Gavrilo who was 
still ejaculating prayers. “You're 
lucky, my lad; if those devils had fol- 
lowed us it would have been all up 
with you. Do you understand? I’d 
have despatched you pretty quick to 
the fishes.” 

Now that Tchelkache spoke calmly, 
even jestingly, Gavrilo, who was still 
shaking with alarm, made supplication 
to him. 

“For God’s sake let me go. In the 
name of Christ. Put me out anywhere. 
This is enough to ruin me! Think of 
your God, and let me off. What’s the 
good of me?_ I can’t do that sort of 
job. I know nothing about it. Good 
Lord, it’s the first time. I’m a lost 
soul. Brother, what did you do to 
get round me? It’s an awful sin—It 
will lose you your salvation. Oh, this 
is a terrible business!” 

“Come now, what business? I ask 
you, what business?” said Tchelkache. 
The lad’s terror amused him, and he 
enjoyed the sensation of power, that 
he, Tchelkache, could provoke such 
terror. 

“A horrible business, brother; an aw- 
ful business. Let me go, for the love 
of God. What use am I? Friend—” 

“Hold your tongue. If I hadn’t 
needed you I shouldn’t have brought 
you. Do you hear whatI say? Well, 
then, shut up.” 
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“Good Lord!” sighed Gavrilo, with a 
sob. 

“That’s enough now.” 

At this Gavrilo had to go on rowing. 
He panted lamentably, cried, snuffled, 
wriggled on his bench; nevertheless, he 
rowed on with the strength of despair. 
The boat darted forward like an arrow. 
Once more across the way rose the 
dark forms of ships, and the boat was 
lost among them, circling like a top 
round the narrow dividing channeis. 

“Listen to me now. If any one asks 
us questions, hold your tongue. That 
is, if you value a whole skin. Do you 
hear?” 

“My God!” sighed Gavrilo, discon- 
solately, in response to this severe or- 
der; and he added, “I was born to be 
damned.” 

“Hold your tongue,” said Tchelkache 
in a fierce whisper. 

These words robbed Gavrilo. of all 
intellect, and he lost himself in the 
cold presentiment of disaster. Me- 
chanically he went on, dipping his 
oars, pulling, drawing them out of 
the water, pulling again, and obstinate- 
ly staring at his bark shoes. 

Here they were at the dock. Behind 
the granite walls were heard human 
voices, the chopping of water, songs, 
whistles. 

“Easy!” whispered Tchelkache. “Ship 
the oars; put your hands against the 
wall. Quietly, you young devil!” 

Gavrilo, his hands against the slimy 
stone-work, brought the boat up against 
the wall. It slipped along without a 
sound, rubbing against the sticky sea- 
weed. 

“Stop. Give me the oars. Here. 
And your passport, where’s that? In 
your bag? Give me the bag. Look 
sharp. There, my boy, that’s so you 
shan’t run away. Now I’ve got you 
tight. Without oars you might have 
made off, but you daren’t go without 
your passport. Wait here for me, and 
remember, if you say one word, I'll 


be even with you, though it’s at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

And in an instant, seizing hold of 
something with his hands, Tchelkache 
rose up into the air and disappeared 
over the top of the wall. 

Gavrilo shuddered; it had happened 
so suddenly. He felt as if the heavy 
burden and the terror which he had 
experienced in the presence of this 
thin, bony, hirsute outcast, had loosed 
itself and rolled. off him. Escape? 
Now? Breathing once more in his 
liberty he looked round. On the left 
rose a black vessel without masts, like 
an immense, empty and abandoned 
coffin. Each time its side was struck 
by a wave it gave forth a dull, gurg- 
ling echo, like a heavy sigh. The damp 
wall of the quay extended above on the 
right, like a cold and ponderous ser- 
pent. Behind there were black skele- 
tons; in front, in the space which 
stretched between the wall and the 
coffin, was the sea, silent, solitary, 
brooded over by inky clouds. And 
these clouds came forward, slow, enor- 
mous, heavy; borrowing terror from 
the darkness, ready to crush humanity 
with their weight. Everything was 
cold and black, and ill-omened. Gav- 
rilo was panic-struck; this new fear 
was greater than his fear of Tchel- 
kache. It hugged his breast in a close 
embrace, pressing upon him till he was 
a mere mass of misery, glued to the 
bottom of the boat. And all around 
him there was silence, not a sound, 
save the sighing of the sea; it seemed 
as though this silence must presently 
be shattered by something awful, 
something furiously loud which should 
shake the sea to its depths, rend the 
heavy flocks of clouds, sombre across 
the sky, and hurl into the desert of 
the waves all these hulls of deadly 
blackness. The clouds climbed the 
heavens as slowly and with as weary 
an air as before; but, unendingly, 
others rose out of the sea, and looking 
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at the sky you might have thought it 
a second ocean, disturbed and over- 
turned above that other which slept at 
peace with the world and with itself. 
The clouds were like waves with foam- 
ing crests; like the depths hollowed by 
winds between the waves; lke rising 
billows, not yet clothed by foam, ghast- 
ly with fear. 

Gavrilo was overwhelmed by this 
dark tranquillity and beauty; he longed 
for the return of his master. But 
Tchelkache did not seem to be return- 
ing. ‘The time passed slowly, even 
more slowly than the clouds climbed 
the heavens; and the slowness of the 
time doubled the agony of the silence. 
But suddenly, behind the wall, a little 
troubling of the water was heard, then 
a rustling, and something like a whis- 
per. Gavrilo thought the moment of 
his death had certainly come. 

“Here—are you asleep? Take it— 
quietly,” said the low voice of Tchel- 
kache, and from the wall came down 
a heavy cubical object. Gavrilo put 
it in the boat; then another. Across 
the wall was stretched the man’s tall 
figure; the oars mysteriously reap- 
peared, then Gavrilo’s bag fell at his 
feet, and presently Tchelkache, pant- 
ing for breath, seated himself at the 
helm. 

Gavrilo met him with a smile; re- 
lieved, but still fearful. 

“Tired?” he asked. 

“A bit tired, no doubt, kiddy. Now, 
row steady with all your might. You’ve 
got a good haul, brother. Half the 
job’s done; we’ve only got to slink past 
the eyes of those devils and then you 
can have your money and be off to your 
Machka. You said Machka, didn’t you, 
young ’un?” 

“N—No.” 

Gavrilo toiled on; his chest worked 
like bellows, and his arms like springs 
of steel. The water gurgled under the 
boat, and the blue track which followed 
the stern was wider. He was covered 


with sweat, but he rowed on with all 
his strength. After twice to-night 
having experienced such terrors, he 
now dreaded encountering new ones, 
and desired one thing only, to get 
through this cursed business as quick- 
ly as possible, to land, and escape from 
the man before being killed by him, or 
thrown into gaol for his sake. He 
resolved not to speak; to contradict 
Tchelkache in nothing, to obey all his 
commands; and if he succeeded in 
shaking him off without damage to 
have a Te Deum sung to St. Nicholas. 
Fervent prayers were ready to burst 
from his lips, but he kept them back; 
puffed like a steam-engine, and held his 
tongue, keeping his eye on his com- 
panion. 

He, stretched out, bent forward, like 
a bird preparing for flight, fixed his 
hawk’s gaze on the darkness before 
the boat. Wrinkling his hooked and 
ferccious nose, he kept one hand on the 
rudder, and with the other he pulled 
his moustache, which at every moment 
betrayed the silent smile of his thin 
lips. He was pleased by his success, 
by himself and by the boy who was 
so fearful of him and had become his 
slave. He tasted already the mor- 
row’s debauch while he gloated now, 
over his own power and the abject 
submission of this fresh young lad. 
Noting Gavrilo’s exhaustion, and really 
rather sorry for him, Tchelkache tried 
to administer a little encouragement. 

“Well,” he said, “were you in an 
awful funk?” 

“It’s no matter,” said Gavrilo, and 
coughed. 

“You needn’t pull so hard. We're 
through now—almost. There’s only 
one more bad spot. Take it easy.” 

“Gavrilo paused obediently. wiped 
his face with his sleeve, and rowed 
on. 

“That'll do. Don’t row so hard. We 
don’t want the water chattering. 
There’s a place to get by—quietly now, 
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quietly! There are serious folk just 
about here, brother; they amuse them- 
selves with guns, and could put such a 
smart kiss on your forehead that you 
wouldn’t have time to. say Hallo!” 

The boat sped over the sea without 
a sound—only the blue drops dripped 
from the oars, and when they met the 
waves, at the place where they fell, a 
little spark, blue also, was kindled for 
amoment. The night grew ever dark- 
er and more silent. The sky no longer 
resembled a troubled sea, for the 
clouds had spread all over its face and 
covered it with a flat heavy curtain, 
dropped on the waters and motionless. 
The sea was still quieter and still 
blacker; its salt hot smell grew stron- 
ger; it seemed less vast than before. 

“If it would only rain,” sighed 
Tchelkache, “then we’d get behind a 
fine screen.” 

Right and left the ships, moveless, 
sombre, stood out of the sea as sombre 
as they. On one of them a single 
light stirred; some one with a lantern. 
The sea caressing their sides seemed 
asking something of them, and they 
replied with a cold, hollow echo as if 
disputing and refusing consent. 

“The Custom House,” whispered 
Tchelkache. 

Since the moment when he had given 
Gavrilo the order to row softly the 
lad had been feeling anew the horror 
of excited suspense. He peered for- 
ward into the darkness, and felt him- 
self growing longer. His bones and 
veins were stretched with a dull pain; 
his head ached, filled with a single 
thought; his back crept; his legs were 
pierced by sharp cold needles; his eyes 
were bursting from having stared too 
long into the obscurity, whence at every 
moment he expected a voice to come 
erying to him, “Stop, thief!’ 

Now, when Tchelkache spoke of the 
Custom House, Gavrilo started; a bit- 
ter, burning thought rushed through 
his whole being, and set all his nerves 


quivering. He wanted to yell; to call 
for rescue. Already he had opened his 
mouth and risen from his bench. His 
chest swelled, he breathed hard, his 
lips moved. But suddenly he shut bis 
eyes and fell back upon his seat, struck 
down by a new terror, which smote 
across his being like a whip. For be- 
yond the boat, far away towards the 
horizon, there had sprung out of the 
inky water an immense sword of flam- 
ing azure. It had risen up and cleft 
the darkness of the night; its blade 
gleamed against the clouds, and left 
on the bosom of the sea a wide, shining 
track. And down this lane of light, 
vessels till then unseen came forth out 
of the darkness—mysterious, silent; 
maade of the blackness of the shadow 
of night. One might have thought 
they had lain long at the bottom of the 
sea, dragged down by the might of 
some great tempest; and now obedient 
to the goading of a fiery sword begot- 
ten by the sea—their sails clinging to 
them like a web of sea-weed—they had 
uprisen to face the heaven and 
everything which was above the 
waves. 

Presently the strange blue sword 
was again lifted; then again it clove 
the night and descended in another di- 
rection; and again, where it fell, ap- 
peared the skeletons of ships till then 
invisible. 

Tchelkache’s boat stopped, rocking 
on the waves as if stricken with doubt. 
Gavrilo lay in the bottom covering his 
face with his hands, and Tchelkache 
struck him with his oar, hissing furi- 
ously but quite low: 

“You intolerable idiot! It’s the Cus- 
tom House cruiser and their electric 
lamp. Get up, you blockhead. They'll 
throw the light upon us, and you'll 
destroy us, the devil you will! Meand 
yourself too.” 

When once the insistent oar had 
struck Gavrilo’s back he rose, and 
without daring to open his eyes, he 
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seated himself, blindly recovered his 
oars and sent the boat forward. 

“Quietly, or I'll kill you. Quietly, 
I say! Damn you—fool! What are 
you afraid of? A lamp and a glass, 
that’s all. Gently with those oars, 
you beast! They turn the glass where 
they choose and light up the sea to 
try if they can’t catch gentry of our 
sort. Smugglers—that’s what they’re 
after. But we’re beyond their reach; 
they’re miles off already. Cheer up, 
lad, we’re saved. Now we—” 

Tchelkache looked round triumphant- 
ly. “Yes, we’re right enough. Cer- 
tainly you’re a lucky one, you rotten 
fool!” 

Gavrilo rowed in silence, breathing 
heavily. He glanced sideways at the 
still flaming sword of light; he could 
not believe it only a lamp and a re- 
flector. The cold blue rays scathing 
the darkness, awaked silver sparkles 
on the sea. It was something inex- 
plicable, and Gavrilo fell back into the 
stupor of black panic. Again the pre- 
sentiment of evil sat upon ‘his breast, 
and he rowed like a machine, contract- 
ing his shoulders as if expecting a 
blow from above. He felt empty of 
every desire; empty and without a 
soul. The emotions of this night had 
devoured everything human about him. 

Tchelkache, on the other hand, was 
triumphant. Oh, a complete success! 
His nerves, used to shocks, were al- 
ready calm. His moustache curled 
voluptuously, and in his eyes sprang 
up a thirsty brilliance. He felt ex- 
tremely well; whistled between his 
teeth and took deep draughts of the 
salt air; looking right and left and 
smiling good-naturedly when his eyes 
fell on Gavrilo. The wind was blow- 
ing fresh now, and it awakened the sea 
which began to play in a thousand 
wavelets. The clouds grew thinner 
and more transparent though still cov- 
ering the whole sky. The breeze flew 


lightly over the surface of the sea, but 
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the clouds were still motionless and 
seemed to be still pondering on some 
gray and tiresome thought. 

“Now, brother, pull yourself together. 
It’s about time. One would think 
you’d had your soul shaken out of your 
skin. You’re no more than a bag of 
loosa bones, my dear boy! Come now, 
we've got through pretty well, haven’t 
we?” 

Gavrilo was glad to hear a human 


voice, even though it was Tchel- 
kache’s. 

“I suppose so.” 

“That’s right, my duck! Here, you 


take the rudder and I’ll have the sculls. 
You’re about used up.” 

Gavrilo left his place mechanically, 
and Tchelkache, seeing that his leg 
shook, pitied him still more. He tapped 
his shoulder. 

“Cheer up. You'll get a pretty penny, 
you know. I pay well, brother. Twen- 
ty-five roubles, eh?” 

“I don’t want anything. Just that 
we may get safe to land.” 

Tchelkache stretched his arms, spat 
and began to row, his long arms send- 
ing the blades very far behind him. 

The sea was awake now. It played 
with its little waves, giving them birth, 
dressing them in a fringe of foam, 
driving them one against the other, re- 
solving them into nothingness. The 
foam sighed as it melted, and the whole 
air was filled with rippling music. The 
darkness had begun to live. 

“Well, now let’s see,” began Tchel- 
kache; “you'll go back, I suppose, to 
your home; you’ll marry, you'll plough, 
and you'll sow. Your wife will have 
lots of children; you'll be short of food 
and half-naked all your life. Will it 
be such very great pleasure?” 

“Who said anything of pleasure?” 
growled Gavrilo; “there’s nothing else 
to be done.” 

Here and there the clouds were torn 
by the wind, and through the rents ap- 
peared the blue sky with a few stars. 
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Reflected by the playful sea the stars 
danced upon the waves, sometimes 
vanishing, then reappearing. 

“More to the left,” said Tchelkache, 
“we're almost there. Yes, it’s about 
over now, and a good job done. You 
see—one night’s work and five hundred 
roubles in the pocket. Don’t you call 
it pretty good?” 

“Five hundred roubles?” echoed 
Gavrilo, sceptically; then his alarm re- 
turned, and he asked hastily, kicking 
the bales at the boat’s bottom, “What 
are these things?’ 

“Silk. An expensive article. If 
you sold it at its real price it would 
fetch a thousand roubles. But I sell 
cheap. Good business, eh?” 

“Is it possible?” asked Gavrilo. 
“Well, I wish it was mine.” 

He sighed, remembering his home, 
his prospects, his mother, and all those 
things far away and beloved, for the 
sake of which he had set out to look 
for work, for the sake of which he had 
gone through so much this very 
night. 

A wave of remembrance rolled over 
him. He saw his village on the slope 
of a hill, the river below, hidden hy 
birch-trees and willows, mountain ash, 
wild cherry. This vision warmed and 
sustained him a little. 

“Good God! what a boon it would 
be!” he sighed covetously. 

“Yes, I can fancy how quickly you’d 
jump into the coach and good-bye to 
you! And how the girls in your village 
would love you! You could take your 
choice. You'd build a new isha. Per- 
haps, though, there’d be hardly enough 
for an isba.” 

“You’re right there. An isba! I 
should think not, indeed! wood’s an 
awful price with us.” 

“Never mind. You could repair the 
one you have. Got a horse?” 

“Yes, there’s a horse—a damned old 
one.” 

“Then you’d buy a horse, a good 


horse. And a cow—some sheep— 
fowls—” 

“What's the good of talking? If 
only—Lord!—that would be something 
like a life!” 

“Yes, the life wouldn’t be bad. I 
know something about it. I also had 
my nest. My father was one of the 
richest peasants in his part.” 

Tchelkache rowed slowly. The boat 
danced over the waves which tickled 
its sides; it scarcely advanced, for the 
dark sea ran ever stronger. The two 
men were dreaming, rocked upon the 
water, vaguely looking before them. 
Tchelkache had begun to speak of the 
country merely to quiet the lad after 
his agitation. He had talked, smiling 
cynically into his moustache. But 
presently, by dint of making replies and 
recalling rustic pleasures long over for 
him, forgotten till this moment, he be- 
came carried away; and instead of 
making the boy talk, he himself peror- 
ated unpremeditatingly: 

“Brother, the great essential in the 
life of a peasant is liberty. You must 
be your own master. Your house may 
not have cost much, but it must be 
your own; your piece of ground—a sin- 
gle acre, perhaps—but your own. The 
hen your own, the eggs, the apples. 
You’re king on your own ground, 
Then you have everything in order. 
As soon as you get up in the morning 
you’re off to work; one thing in the 
spring, another in summer, one in au- 
tumn, another in winter. Wherever 
you may go you'll return to your home. 
Comfort—repose—I tell you it’s being 
a king.” 

Tchelkache had excited himself by 
this long enumeration of the rights and 
privileges of a peasant, from which, 
however, he had omitted all allusion to 
his duties. 

Gavrilo looked at him with curiosity, 
and began to be excited himself. In 
the course of the conversation he had 
forgotten with whom he was speaking; 
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he saw only a peasant like himself, 
glued, bound to the land by labor, by 
many generations of laborers, by the 
reminiscences of childhood; but who of 
his own free will had deserted the land 
and its anxieties, and who was now 
suffering the penalty of his rashness. 


“Yes, brother, that’s all true; 
very true. Look at your own 
ease, for instance. Now, you're 
away from the land what are 
you? The land is like a mother—it 


takes one a long while to forget her.” 

Tchelkache became himself again. He 
felt that burning torture in his breast 
which always consumed him when his 
self-love, his careless audacity, was at- 
tacked by one whom he despised. 

“Did you suppose I was speaking In 
earnest?” he cried fiercely. “I’m not 
such a fool as you think.” 

“But, you strange fish,” returned 
Gavrilo, again slightly intimidated, 
“did you suppose I was speaking of 
you? there are lots like you. Good 
God, the number of miserable wretches 
—vagabonds there are in the world!” 

“Take back the oars, walrus!” com- 
manded Tchelkache, shortly, keeping 
back a flood of oaths which swelled in 
his throat. 

Again they changed places. Tchel- 
kache climbing over the bales to get 
back to the helm felt a strong temp- 
tation to throw Gavrilo overboard, 
and at the same time he was ashamed 
to look him in the face. The short 
conversation had slain itself; but now 
even Gavrilo’s silence seemed to Tchel- 
kache to bring a whiff <f the country. 
His thoughts strayed to the past, and 
he forgot to steer his boat which was 
caught by the waves and began drift- 
ing towards the open sea. The waves 
fancied it aimless, and played with it 
gently, kindling ever their blue fires 
under the oars. And before Tchel- 


kache there passed swift pictures of 
the past already so far away, cut off 
from the present by eleven years of 
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wandering. He was a child again in 
the village; he saw his mother, rosy, 
fat, with good gray eyes; his father, a 
giant, tawny bearded and severe of 
look; himself a lover; Amphissa, his 
wife, with her black eyes and long 
plaits, plump, soft, merry. Then he 
had become a soldier of the guards, and 
he had another vision of his father al- 
ready gray and bent with toil, his 
mother wrinkled and bowed to the 
earth. How they had féted him when 
he had come back from active service! 
How proud his father had been of him, 
his Gregori, the robust, moustachioed 
soldier, cock of the village! Memory, 
that scourge of the unhappy, can give 
life to the very stones of the past, and 
even to poison already drunk can add 
drops of honey; but all only to bring 
a man to ruin by the consciousness of 
his errors, and to destroy in his soul 
all hope for the future by making him 
too much in love with his past. Tchel- 
kache felt the breath of his native air 
which carried to him the sweet words 
of his mother, the wise counsels of his 
stern peasant father, even the forgot- 
ten noises and the pleasant smell of 
the country when it had been unfrozen 
by the spring, when it was newly dug, 
or when it was covered with the spring- 
ing corn. Then, indeed, he felt him- 
self lost, fallen, solitary and pitiable; 
without ties, outcast from that life in 
which had been formed the blood 
which flowed in his veins. 

“I say! where are we going?” asked 
Gavrilo, suddenly. 

Tchelkache started, and turned with 
the quick apprehension of a wild ani- 
mal. 

“The devil! Well, never mind. Pull 
a bit harder and we'll soon get back.” 

“You were in your dreams?” smiled 
Gavrilo. 

Tchelkache searched him with his 
eyes. The lad had completely recov- 
ered. He was at his ease, lively, al- 
most triumphant. He was young and 




















had all his life in his hands. Tchel- 
kache was jealous. But probably the 
country life would retain him. At this 
thought Tchelkache felt sadder still, 
and he replied to Gavrilo’s questions 
sulkily. 

“I’m ‘tired, and the current flows 
strong.” 

“It does, certainly. Well, then, we 
aren’t going to burn our fingers with 
this business?” 

“Don’t be the least alarmed. I shall 
of course, get rid of the stuff at once 
and secure the money.” 

“Did you say five hundred?” 

“Not less. Possibly—” 

“It’s a fine sum. I'd sing songs if I, 
poor beggar, had it.” 

“At home?” 

“Of course. And at once.” 

Now Gavrilo was carried off on the 
wings of imagination, while Tchelkache 
seemed quite crushed. His moustache 
drooped; his right side, splashed by 
the waves, was all wet; his eyes were 
sunken and had lost their fire. Ha 
was melancholy and pitiable; his bird- 
of-prey air had vanished, leaving only 
a humiliated dreamer with his char- 
acter written in the very creases of 
his dirty shirt. 

“I’m dead-beat,” he said mournfully. 

“Well, we’re just arriving, aren’t 
we?” returned Gavrilo. 

Tchelkache veered the boat sudden- 
ly, directing its course towards a great 
black thing which rose out of the wa- 
ter. The sky was completely covered 
by the clouds, and now a fine close 
rain was coming down and plashing on 
the crests of the joyous waves. 

“Easy,” ordered Tchelkache, and the 
boat struck the fore part of the ship. 

“They must be asleep, the lazy vil- 
lains,”’ grumbled Tchelkache, catching 
with his hook at some ropes hanging 
from the deck, “the ladder isn’t down. 
And this rain into the bargain! Why 
the devil couldn’t it have rained ear- 
lier? Hallo! you sponges! hallo!” 


Tchelkache. 
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“Selkache?” 


demanded a caressing 
veice from above. 
“Come, then! where’s the ladder?” 
“Good morning, Selkache.” 


“Let down the ladder, you sooty 
devil,” growled Tchelkache. 

“A bit cross, is he? There, then.” 

“Climb up, Gavrilo,” commanded 
Tchelkache. 

After a minute they were on the deck, 
where three dark and bearded person- 
ages, who talked excitedly in a strange 
and thorny tongue, were looking down 
into Tchelkache’s boat. A fourth, in 
a long robe, came towards him, took 
hs hand silently, and glanced suspi- 
ciously at Gavrilo. 

“Have the money ready early to-mor- 
row,” said Tchelkache, shortly. “Now 
I'm going to bed. Come along, Gav- 
rilo. Are you hungry?” 

“I’m sleepy,” replied Gavrilo. 

In less than five minutes he was snor- 
ing on the dirty deck, and Tchelkache, 
seated beside him, was trying on a pair 
of ill-fitting boots. He spat and whis- 
tled ill-humoredly between his teeth. 
Then, with the boots still on, he 
stretched himself beside Gavrilo, put 
his hands behind his head, and exam- 
ined the deck, his lips curling. 

The rain fell softly on the boards; the 
waves struck the keel. Everything 
was melancholy and seemed like the 
lullaby of a mother who has lost all 
hope for her child’s happiness. Tchel- 
kache, showing his teeth, raised his 
head, looked round him, and after mut- 
tering a few words lay down again. 
His attitude, with his legs extended, 
made him look like a huge pair of scis- 
sors. 


iV. 


He was the first to awaken, and 
after a moment’s uneasiness he recov- 
ered his calm and looked at Gavrilo 
who still slept, snoring peacefully, a 
smile passing over his round boyish 
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face. Tchelkache sighed; then de- 
scended by a rope ladder through a 
trap door. The opening of the descent 
framed a piece of leaden sky; it was 
daylight, but the autumn morning was 
gray and doleful. 

Tchelkache came back after two 
hours’ absence. His face was red, his 
moustache curled upwards, on his lips 
was a gay and good-natured smile. He 
wore strong high boots, a jacket and 
leather breeches like a huntsman’s.. 
The costume, a little frayed, but still 
in excellent condition and very pictu- 
resqne, made him look fatter, less an- 
gular, more military. 

“Come, kiddy, get up,” he said, giving 
Gavrilo a little kick. Gavrilo jumped 
to his feet, and not recognizing his 
master at first, stared with expression- 
less eyes till Tchelkache burst into a 
laugh. 

“What have you done to yourself?” 
said Gavrilo, with a slow smile, 
“you’ve turned into a gentleman!” 

“With us that happens quick enough. 
But what a coward you are, young 
man! Come now, how many times did 
you prepare for death last night?” 

“Don’t you see, it was my first job 
of the kind. It might lose a man his 
soul for the rest of his days!” 

“Would you go again?” 

“Again? Let’s see what the wages 
are first.” 

“Two hundred.” 

“Two hundred? Yes, I’d go.” 

“Wait a moment. How about your 
soul?” 

“Oh, well, perhaps I shouldn’t lose 
it,” smiled Gavrilo, “and anyhow it 
would make a man of one for the rest 
of one’s days.” 

Tchelkache laughed. 

“You'll do, I think. 
off. Get ready.” 

“I am ready.” 

They got into their boat, Tchelkache 
at the rudder, Gavrilo with the sculls. 

The whole gray sky was strewn with 


Now let’s be 
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clouds, the sea of a dirty green. The 
waves, still gentle, teazed the little 
bark, tossing it about and wetting it 
with clear salt drops. The yellow line 
of the sands was far away before the 
prow, behind it the free and joyous 
sea furrowed by flocks of racing 
waves already decked with their su- 
perb fringes of foam. Vessels rocked 
in the distance on the bosom of the 
sea; to the left rose a forest of masts 
and the white town houses. A low 
rumbling noise came from that quar- 
ter, and mingling with the voice of the 
Waves made beautiful resounding 
music. Over everything stretched a 
thin veil of mist, interposing between 
the different objects and giving effects 
of distance. 

“There'll be a pretty dance to-night,’’ 
said Tchelkache, pointing to the sea. 

“A storm?” asked Gavrilo, who was 
rowing vigorously. He was wet from 
head to foot with the drops chased 


_ by the wind. 


“That’s it,” said Tchelkache. 
rilo looked at him curiously. 

“How much money did you get?” he 
asked at last, as Tchelkache seemed 
indisposed to talk. 

“I got this,” he answered, holding 
out something he had taken from his 
pocket. Gavrilo saw many-colored 
bank-notes, which to his eyes were the 
hues of the very rainbow. 

“My word! And I had supposed you 
bragging! How,much is it?” 

“Five hundred and forty. Pretty well, 
isn’t it?’ 

“Rather!” And Gavrilo followed 
with an envious glance the disappear- 
ance of the five hundred and forty rou- 
bles into the man’s pocket. “If only 
they were mine!” and he sighed, great- 
ly depressed. 

“We'll have a spree, young ’un,” cried 
Tchelkache. “Cheer up! I'll pay you 
your due. Come now, I'll give you 
forty roubles. What do you think of 
that? Have it at once?” 


Gav- 
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“If you really mean it—well—I won’t 
say no.” 

Gavrilo trembled with expectation, 
and at a sudden idea which pierced his 
breast. 

“Oh, you accept do you, limb of the 
devil? Here then, brother, I beg, I 
implore you to take it. I don’t know 
where to put all this money. Relieve 
my embarrassment. Here!” 

Tchelkache held out a few ten-rouble 
notes. The other took them with a 
trembling hand, dropped the oars and 
hid his booty in his smock, squeezing 
up his eyes and breathing noisily as if 
he were drinking something hot. Tchel- 
kache watched him with his cynical 
smile; then Gavrilo picked up his oars, 
pulling with nervous haste, his eyes 
downcast, as if afraid of something, 
his shoulders and his ears twitch- 
ing. 

“You’re very greedy, my son; that’s 
not right, not at all right for a peas- 
ant.” 

“The things one could do with 
money!” burst out Gavrilo, suddenly 
flaming with passion. And he began 
to talk hurriedly, disjointedly, as if 
pursuing an idea, and catching his 
words on the wing—of the difference 
between country life with and without 
money. On the one hand, ease, liber- 
ty, respect, mirth— 

Tchelkache listened with serious 
mien, his eyes full of unspoken thought. 
Now and then he smiled. 

“Here we are!” he said at last. 

A wave lifted the boat and flung it 
cleverly on the sand. 

“Finished. Now it’s all over. Pull 
the boat up further away from the 
sea, and I’ll send for it. And now, 
good-bye. The town is eight verstes 
off. I suppose you’re going back to the 
town?” 

Tchelkache’s face still shone with 
his seemingly kindly, cunning smile. 
He looked as if he were preparing 
something agreeable to himself, unex- 
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pected by Gavrilo. His hand in his 
pocket rustled the bank notes. 

“No, I’m not going. I—” 

Gavrilo felt suffocated. A storm of 
desires, words, thoughts, was devour- 
ing him. He burned all over like fire. 
Tchelkache looked at him in astonish- 


ment. 

“What's the matter with you?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing.” 

But his face grew crimson, then ashy 
pale. He trampled the ground as if 
wishing to throw himself on Tchel- 
kache, or as if. torn by some impossi- 
ble desire. Tchelkache became un- 
easy. He wondered in what form this 
excitement was going to explode. 

Gavrilo laughed a strange laugh, al- 
most a sob, his head hanging so that 
Tchelkache could not read his expres- 
sion. 

“To the devil with you,” he said, im- 
patiently, “have you fallen in love with 
me, or what is it? You’re grimacing 
like a woman! Is your heart broke 
at leaving me! For heaven’s sake 
speak, boy, or I’il run away.” 

“You're not going?” cried Gavrilo, in 
a sonorous voice. The beach, sandy 
and deserted, trembled at this cry, and 
the waves of the sand, made by the 
waves of the sea, seemed to shudder. 
Tchelkache shuddered himself. 

Suddenly Gavrilo started from his 
place and flung himself at Tchelkache’s 
feet, clasping his legs and drawing him 
to him. Tchelkache tottered and 
plumped heavily on the sand, grinding 
his teeth and cleaving the air with 
his long arm and closed fist. But 
before he could strike he was checked 
by the boy’s supplicating apology. 

“Friend—give me—that money! Give 
it for the love of Christ! What can 
you want with it? One night—only one 
night! While I should need years.— 
Give it to me. [I'll pray for you—every 
day—in three churches—for the salva- 
tion of your soul. You will fling it al? 
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away to the winds; but I—I would put 
it into the land. Ah, give it to me! 
Think, what use have you for it? Do 
you really want it so much? One night 
—and there you are a rich man! Do 
a good action for once. You're a lost 
soul. You can’t have any use for it, 
while I—Ah, give it to me!” 

Tchelkache, alarmed, surprised, furi- 
ous, overturned, sat on the sand, lean- 
ing on his two hands, and kept silence, 
his eyes starting from their sockets 
as he watched this lad who had laid his 
head on his knees and was whimpering 
and sobbing out his supplication. 

Presently Tchelkache pushed him 
away, sprang to his feet, and thrusting 
his hand into his pocket, threw the 
rainbow notes to Gavrilo. “There, dog! 
swallow,” he cried shaking with fury, 
with pity and with contempt for his 
greedy slave. Then, having given the 
money, he felt himself a hero; inso- 
lence shone out of his eyes, and from 
his whole person. 


“I had an idea of giving you more. 


I really felt for you yesterday. I 
thought of your stupid village and said 
to myself, ‘I’ll help this unlucky youth.’ 
But I waited to see what you were 
good for, whether you’d ask or not. 
Bah! you filthy beggar! Get into that 
stew for dirty lucre? Demean yourself 
like that? You fools! you greedy dev- 
ils—where’s your self-respect? ready 
to sell yourselves for five copeks, are 
you?” 

“Friend! May the Christ protect you! 
Look at me now! See what you have 
made me!—a millionaire!” gasped Gav- 
rilo shaking from head to foot in his 
ecstasy, and hiding the money in his 
smock. ‘“You’re my good angel! I 
shall never forget you. Never! And 


I'll make my wife and my children 
pray for you!” 

Tchelkache listened to these cries of 
joy, and saw the lad’s face burning and 
distorted by this frenzy of greed. He 
reflected that he himself, the vagabond, 
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the thief, outcast from mankind, would 
never become so rapacious, so vile, so 
lost. Never! Never! 

This comfortable conviction, giving 
him a full sense of his independence 
and his virtue, made him linger by 
Gavrilo’s side on the lonely beach. 

“You have given me _ happiness!’ 
cried Gavrilo, and seized Tchelkache’s 
hand, rubbing it against his face. 
Tchelkache was speechless, showing 
his teeth like a wolf; but Gavrilo con- 
tinued his rhapsody. 

“IT’d had a_ notion, you know—We 
were skimming along—I’d seen the 
notes—I said to myself, ‘Suppose now 
I gave him a knock with the oar—just 
one—then that money'd be mine. I'd 
throw him in the sea—You, I meant. 
Who’d there be to miss you? And sup- 
posing they did find your body, no one 
would ask, Who? How? Why? You're 
not the sort they’d make a noise about. 
You’re no good to the world. Who'd 
take your side?’ There! that’s what I 
was thinking!” 

“Give back my money!” roared Tchel- 
kache, seizing Gavrilo by the throat. 
Gavrilo struggled, but Tchelkache’s 
other arm wound round him like a ser- 
pent. There was a sound of the rend- 
ing of linen. Then Gavrilo lay on the 
ground, his eyes wild, snatching at the 
air, his legs moving convulsively. 
Tchelkache, upright, calm, showing his 
teeth wickedly like a wild beast, 
Jaughed a restrained, bitter laugh, his 
moustache jumping nervously against 
his angular countenance. Never in all 
his life had he received a blow so 
painful, and never had his wrath been 
so great. 

“Well, are you happy now?” he asked 
through his laughter, and turning his 
back on Gavrilo he set out in the di- 
rection of the town. However, before 
he had taken two steps Gavrilo, curling 
himself like a cat, and swinging his 
arm, threw a round stone after him, 
shouting furiously. 
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“One—!” 

Tchelkache groaned, put his hand to 
the back of his neck, staggered for- 
wards; then he returned to Gavrilo 
and fell with his face on the sand. He 
moved his legs, tried to raise his head, 
then stiffened, vibrating like a strained 
cord. 

At this Gavrilo fled; away there 
where the shadow of a torn cloud hung 
over the dark steppe. And the waves 
murmured, running on the sands, melt- 
ing into them, running back; the foam 
hissed, drops of water flying through 
the air. ‘The rain fell; sparse at first, 
it became closer, heavier, descending 
from the heavens in thin veils which 
presently crossed each other, making 
a great sheet and quickly hiding the 
distance of the steppe and of the sea. 

For a long time there was nothing 
to be seen but the rain and the motion- 
less figure lying on the sand by the 
waves. 

But presently, out of the rain, Gav- 
rilo reappeared, running, flying like a 
bird. He drew near, fell on his knees 
by Tchelkache and tried to turn him 
over. His hand plunged into something 
warm—scarlet— He trembled and 
started back, his face wild and white. 

“Brother! Brother! Get up!” His 
voice sounded in Tchelkache’s ear 
through the plashing of the rain. 

Tchelkache came to himself, and 
pushing Gavrilo from him, said hoarse- 
ly, 

“Get off.” } 

“Brother! Forgive! It was the dev- 
il’s hand tempted me,” continued Gav- 
rilo, trembling and kissing Tchelkache’s 
hand. 

“Get away,” groaned the other. 

“Absolve me from the sin! Friend 
—forgive!” 

“Go away! Go to the devil,” cried 
Tchelkache, suddenly sitting up. His 
face, though malignant, was ghastly, 
his eyes closed as if for sleep. 

“How much more do you want? 


Tchelkache. 
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You have done your work. Be off! 
Go!” 

And he tried to kick him, but over- 
come with pain, he failed, and would 
have fallen had Gavrilo not supported 
his shoulders. Their faces were on a 
level; both were white, anguished, ter- 
rible. 

“Bah!” said Tchelkache, and spat 
directly into the eyes of his slave. Gav- 
rilo humbly rubbed them with his 
sleeve, and murmured: 

“Do what you choose, I won’t say 
a word. Forgive me in the name of 
Christ.” 

“Good-for-nothing! Not able even 
to steal!” cried Tchelkache, scornfully. 
He tore his shirt, and without saying 
more, only gnashing his teeth, he tried 
to bandage his head. “Have you taken 
the money?” he asked, presently. 

“No, I haven’t taken it, brother. I 
don’t want it. . It’s cursed.” 

Tchelkache thrust his hand into his 
pouch, pulled out the bundle of notes, 
and retaining one, flung the rest to 
Gavrilo. 

“Take it, and go.” 

“I couldn’t take it. I can’t. Forgive!” 

“Take it, I tell you!” roared Tchel- 
kache, rolling his eyes hideously. 

“Forgive me! If you'll forgive me, 
then I’ll take it!” said Gavrilo, timidly, 
and he threw himself at Tchelkache’s 
feet on the wet sand. 

“You're lying, fool. You'll take it at 
once,” said Tchelkache, with convic- 
tion; and dragging up the youth’s head 
by the hair, he thrust the money into 
his face. “Take it. Take it. You 
haven’t worked to no purpose. Don’t 
be ashamed of having killed a man. 
No one makes a noise about my sort. 
They'll probably say, Thank you, when 
they know. Take it. No one will hear 
of what you’ve done and yet you de- 
serve a reward. There!” 

Finding Tchelkache so pleasant, Gay- 
rilo felt relieved. He crushed the notes 
in his hand. 
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“Brother, you do forgive me, don’t 
you? Ah, tell me!” he implored with 
tears. 

“Little brother!” said Tchelkache, 
mimicking him and dragging himself 
to his trembling legs, ““what have I to 
forgive? It’s nothing. To-day it’s your 
turn, to-morrow it will be mine!” 

“Ah, brother! brother!” sighed Gav- 
rilo, still dolorously, shaking his head. 
Tchelkache was now standing before 
him smiling strangely. The bandage 
round his head gradually reddening, 
was getting like a Turkish cap. 

The rain was falling in torrents; the 
sea growled; and the waves beating 
against the beach were now furious 
and violent. 

The two men kept silence. 

“Good-bye,” said Tchelkache, 
frigid irony. 

He staggered; his legs shook, and he 
supported his head oddly as if fearing 
it would fall off. 

“Forgive, brother!’ said Gavrilo once 
more. 

“It’s nothing,” replied Tchelkache 
drily; still holding his head with his 
left hand and gently pulling his mous- 
tache with the right. 
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Gavrilo watched him for a long time, 
till he had vanished in the rain, which 
fell incessantly from the clouds; close, 
fine rain, in thin veils, interminable, 
wrapping the steppe in an impenetrable 
fog, cold and gray as steel. 

Then Gavrilo removed his wet cap, 
crossed himself, looked at the money 
ip his palm, gave a profound sigh, hid 
his booty in his smock, and set off with 
firm step in the direction opposite to 
that by which Tchelkache had disap- 
peared. 

The sea growled, flinging the weight 
of huge waves upon the sand, shiver- 
ing them into foam and spray. The 
rain lashed with blind fury both sea 
and land. The wind roared. The 
whole air was full of plaints, of cries, 
of deafening noise. The mist hid the 
sea and the sky. 

Soon the rain and the sea together 
had cleansed the red spot where Tchel- 
kache had been struck down, and 
washed away the traces of his steps 
und those of the lad. The sandy des- 
ert kept no memorial of the little drama 
which had been played there by those 
two men. 


Translated from the French of Ivan Strannik by Katharine Wylde. 
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Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson, Natu- 
ralist to the Government of Manitoba, 
is an American author and artist whose 
works enjoy a wide popularity in his 
own country, but are less known than 
they deserve to be on this side of the 
Atlantic. He has written books on the 
birds and mammals of his State and 


* “Wild Animals I Have Known.’’ By Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. New York City: Scribner and 
Sons. 

“The Trail of the Sandhill Stag.’’ New York 
City: Scribner and Sons. 


done other more or less scientific work, 
but owes his fame, perhaps, rather to 
three lighter volumes, beautifully got 
up and illustrated by himself, with the 
assistance of his wife, the companion 
in his later wanderings. These are 
“Wild Animals I have Known,” first 
published in 1898 and already early 


*“*The Biography of a Grizzly."" New York: 
The Century Company. 
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last year, in an eighth edition; “The 
‘Trail of the Sandhill Stag,” and latest, 
and perhaps most powerful of the 
three, “The Biography of a Grizzly.” 

The full-page drawings in all three 
books are finished works of art, and 
many of the little marginal sketches— 
scraps of boughs and berries, and sug- 
gestions in a few strokes of footprints 
in the snow and woodland and moun- 
tain scenes—would have delighted 
Ruskin. 

At one time in his life a wolf-trapper, 
Mr. Seton-Thompson is, in the highest 
sense of the word, a field naturalist; 


' and gifted with a poet’s imagination, 


has identified himself with a complete- 
ness which few writers have reached 
with the wild creatures whose lives 
and surroundings he paints. The key- 
note of his writings is struck in the 
preface to the first of the three 
books:— 


A moral as old as Scripture, We and 
the beasts are kin. Man has nothing 
that the animals have not at least a 
vestige of, the animals have nothing 
that man does not in some degreee 
share.... They surely have their 
rights. 


When caught hand and foot in wolf 
traps which he had been carelessly 
setting, and from which in the end he 
was freed only by the intelligence of 
a faithful dog, who, after one or two 
fruitless attempts to help him, brought 
him the trap-wrench which had lain 
just beyond his reach, he remembered 
as the prairie wolves howled round 
him, drawing closer and closer, “how 
old Giron, the trapper, had been lost, 
and in the following spring his com- 
rades found his skeleton held by the 
leg in a bear trap,” and a “new thought 
came to him’—“This is how a wolf 
feels when he is trapped.” “Yan,” in 
“The Sandhill Stag,” alone and far 
from help of any kind, on the trail of 
the muckle hart, in the mid-winter 
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moonlight hears across the frozen snow 
the gathering hunting cry of the wolves, 
nearer and nearer, until it suddenly 
flashes upon him, “It is my trail you 
are on! You are hunting me.” When 
at last within fifteen feet of “the great 
ears and mournful eyes” of his tired- 
out quarry, he remembers how he felt 
then, and cannot shoot. He had “found 
the Grail,” and “learned what Buddha 
learned” more than 2,000 years ago. 

Where all alike are excellent, none 
can well be best; and of the wild ani- 
mals which Mr. Thompson “has 
known” and writes of it is not easy to 
make a choice. 

There is the “Springfield fox,” who 
shook the dogs off when she thought 
proper by “the simple device of spring- 
ing on a sheep’s back,” and who, when, 
in spite of gunshots, she had tried for 
three nights to bite through the chain 
which held her cub, and found all her 
attempts to free him useless and dan- 
ger faced for nothing, brought him 
poison and was never again herself 
scen or heard of in the neighborhood. 

There are “Wully,” the four-legged 
Jekyll-Hyde, a faithful sheep-dog by 
day; and at night a treacherous blood- 
thirsty monster, who, when found out, 
flew straight at the throat of the girl 
to whom he had always professed espe- 
cial devotion; and “Silverspot,” the 
canny old leader of the band of crows 
which had their headquarters on a 
pine-clad hill near Toronto; and others 
not less interesting, sketched by a 
master hand. 

The most striking figure in the first 
book, second only, if second, to the 
grizzly who has the honor of a volume 
to himself, is “The King of Currum- 
paw,” a great wolf who, with his pure 
white mate and a chosen band of five, 
all wolves of renown, terrorized one of 
the vast cattle ranges of New Mexico, 
and with a price of 1,000 dollars on his 
head—an unparalleled wolf-bounty— 
scorned all hunters, “derided all poisons 
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and continued for at least five years 
to exact tribute from Currumpaw 
ranches to the extent, many said, of 
a cow each day.” 

The band seldom condescended to eat 
mutton, confining themselves almost 
entirely to the best cuts of yearling 
heifers; but for the mere fun of the 
thing stampeded and killed sheep by 
hundreds. , 

Mr. Thompson gives an instance of 
the grim bandit’s diabolic cunning 
which came under his own observa- 
tion. 


“Sheep,” he writes, “are such sense- 
less creatures, that they are liable to 
be stampeded by the veriest trifle, but 
they bave deeply ingrained in their 
nature one, and perhaps only one, 
strong weakness, namely, to follow 
their leader. And this the shepherds 
turn to good account by putting half 
a dozen goats in the flock of sheep. 
The latter recognize the superior intel- 
ligence of their bearded cousins, and 
when a night alarm occurs they crowd 
around them, and usually are thus 
saved from a stampede and are easily 
protected. But it is not always so. 
One night in last November two Perico 
shepherds were aroused by an onset of 
wolves. 

“Their flocks huddled around the 
goats, which, being neither fools nor 
cowards, stood their ground and were 
bravely defiant; but alas for them, no 
common wolf was heading this attack. 
Old Lobo, the weir-wolf, knew as well 
as the shepherds that the goats were 
the moral force of the flocks, so hastily 
running over the backs of the densely 
packed sheep, he fell on these leaders, 
slew them all in a few minutes, and 
soon had the luckless sheep stampeding 
in a thousand different directions.” 


It was not until “the grand old out- 
law” had lost his consort and become 
reckless, following her body to the 
ranch-house and tearing the watch-dog 
to pieces within fifty yards of the door, 
that he met his end at the hands of 
his biographer, who had come by spe- 
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cial invitation to the Palette Ranch to 
match his cunning with the _ great 
wolf's. 

“Wahb,” the hero of the book last on 
the list, is, like the king wolf (whose 
portrait, admirably drawn—“Lobo, Rex 
Corrumpze”—appears at the end of his 
memoir), a real character—a sullen and 
solitary bear of enormous size, respon- 
sible for the deaths of at least two 
cowboys, and believed never to have 
had a mate. He was known far and 
wide over a broad district of New 
Mexico as “the worst grizzly that ever 
rolled a log in the Big Horn Basin;’” 
but in the Yellowstone, where for 
some years he regularly passed two 
months in summer, and where, as in 
our London parks—to compare small 
things with great—wild things at once 
grow tame, he managed to pass him- 
self off as ‘“‘a peaceable sort.” 

From facts gathered from hunters, 
miners and ranchmen, and from per- 
sonal experiences, Mr. Thompson has 
imagined and written his life through 
“cubhood,” “days of strength,” and 
“waning,” from the time when he and 
his two brothers and a sister—an un- 
usually large family for a grizzly—as 
woolly cubs “hustled and tumbled one 
another in their haste to be first at the 
ant-heaps which a mother’s strong 
arm unroofed, and squealed like little 
pigs, and growled little growls, as if 
each was a pig, a pup and a kitten all 
rolled into one,” until the time when, 
a gray-bearded old bear, crippled with 
rheumatism, dethroned and driven 
from his haunts by a usurper whom a 
year or two before he would have 


despised, he limps “with shaky 
limbs and _ short uncertain steps 
to the mysterious ‘Death Gulch’ 


—that fearful little valley where every- 
thing was dead and where the very 
air was deadly,” and “as gently went 
to sleep as he did in his mother’s arms 
by the Gray-Bulls long ago.” 

It is a powerfully written and won- 
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derfully graphic story, more particular- 
ly in the earlier chapters, where the 
poor little cub, sole survivor of the 
family, wanders motherless in the 
woods, with all the world against him, 
to learn by the slow lessons of experi- 
ence all about traps and guns and 
beasts and, worst of all, men, and the 
meanings of the many subtle messages 
which reached the brain by way of his 
“great moist nose,” storing up wrath 
against the day of vengeance, which 
came with his strength. 

One of the most interesting things 
in the book is the account of the way 
in which a big bear, when he takeg 
possession of a country, advertises his 
proprietary rights by rubbing himself, 
whenever he passes, against particular 
trees. 


Wherever Wahb went he put up his 
sign-board— 


“TRESPASSERS BEWARE.” 


It was written on the trees as high up 
as he could reach, and every one that 
came by understood that the scent of 
it, and the hair in it were those of the 
great grizzly Wahb. 
' 
A critic, to assert his superiority, 
must pick holes somewhere. Perhaps 
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in the case of Mr. Seton-Thompson’s 
almost altogether perfect work, the 
least unreasonable way of doing what 
is expected is by hinting a doubt 
whether the vein of melancholy which 
runs through much of his writings is 
not a little strained. 

“The life of a wild animal,” he tells 
us in italics, “always has a tragic end.” 
Perhaps so; if, but only if, sudden de- 
struction coming unawares to end a 
bright existence—Death appearing 
without “the painful family,” “more 
hideous than their Queen” is necessa- 
rily a tragedy. But the world, after 
all, is something more than a great 
slaughter-house. There is, for the 
humbler creation, at least, a “blindness 
to the future kindly given,” and, so far 
as we can judge, a keen power of en- 
joying the present. The blackbird is 
not always thinking of the sparrow- 
hawk, the ant of the turkey, nor the 
turkey of Christmas. The necessity 
for keeping the protective sense con- 
stantly on the alert may be the very, 
best means for keeping the faculties 
of enjoyment bright and polished. 

“A certain number of fleas,”’ accord- 
ing to David Harum, “is good for a 
dog. They keep him from brooding 
on being a dog.” 

T. Digby Pigott. 
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Two days later Forster arrived at 


Westhampton by an afternoon train; 
and Mr. Walter Lowden, according to 
arrangement, met him on the platform 
of the railway station. 

The Ogre’s solicitor was a man who 
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inspired confidence at the first glance. 
His appearance was that of a plain 
business man; but it only needed one 
look into his face, one glance into his 
eyes to gain an impression entirely 
favorable. His manner was prompt 
and decided, his expression kindly, his 
look open and direct. “Here,” thought 
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Forster, “is one whom I should like to 
work for;” and he remembered Mr. 
Sturge with renewed dislike. 

“Mr. Forster?” asked the solicitor, 
who had singled out his man without 


difficulty. 

“Yes,” answered Forster somewhat 
shyly. 

“I am glad to see you. My name is 
Lowden.” 


They shook hands, measuring each 
other at the same time. Forster’s im- 
pressions were already formed, mainly 
upon instinct; the solicitor’s look was 
that of one who worked less by instinct 
than by reason and the lessons of ex- 
perience. Forster knew that he was 
being weighed in the balances. 

“There is a carriage waiting,” con- 
tinued Mr. Lowden immediately. “If 
you please, we will go direct to the 
Castle.” 

They passed out to the station en- 
trance. The carriage which awaited 
them was a public conveyance, and 
Forster felt a vague disappointment 
when he saw it. Mr. Lowden did not 
explain at once why the Ogre had not 
sent his own carriage, but waited until 
they were seated and on their way to- 
wards the outskirts of the town. 

“It is just as well,” the solicitor be- 
gan, “that I should explain, Mr. Fors- 
ter, some of the circumstances in con- 
nection with this interview. Unless I do 
so you may misunderstand them. In 
the first place, I have to tell you that 
your uncle swore, many years ago, 
that as long as he lived no Forster 
should ever rest an hour beneath his 
roof or break bread at his table. My 
client is strictly a man of his word, 
and for that reason your stay at the 
Castle will be a very brief one.” 

This extraordinary opening was to 
Forster as a dash of cold water in the 
face. He did not speak, but his hopes 
fell like a house of cards. He had 
scarcely expected a cordial welcome, 
but what was this? 
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Yet in a moment he was allowed to 


recover himself. “Pray,” said Mr. 
Lowden, whose quick eyes missed 
nothing that passed—“pray, do not mis- 
understand. As I have said, Mr. Jeili- 
coe is a man of his word, and his 
word compels him to this course. It is 
not caused by any hard feeling towards 
yourseif personally.” 

“Oh,” murmured Forster, “I see.” 
He felt that he had exposed himself 
to a man who is quite capable of read- 
ing every look, and the feeling was not 
a pleasant one. Yet he forgot it at once 
in the revival of his hopes and the re- 
turn of his visions. After his life of 
drudgery he had been allowed. during 
the last two days, to look forth into a 
new world. For a moment the outlook 
had been darkened; but now it was 
clearing again. He hoped for very 
little, but little was needed to make 
a new world for him. 

“No,” said Mr. Lowden, “it is not 
caused by any hard feeling towards 
yourself. Your uncle is eccentric, as 
perhaps you have heard. But if I am 
not mistaken, you have never had any 
communication with him?” 

“None whatever. I have never seen 
him.” 

“But you have heard the story, no 
doubt. I refer, of course, to the story 
of your father’s connection with Mr. 
Jellicoe.” 

Forster hesitated, flushing painfully. 
“I have heard it,’ he replied, “but per- 
haps only partially. Probably the 
people who related it to me knew it 
only from one side. I have heard little 
about my uncle.” 

“Ah!” said the solicitor. “I expected 
that. I think it would prepare you for 
your meeting with your uncle if you 
heard the story from this side. Of 
course it is a painful history for you. 
Nevertheless—” 

“Nevertheless, Mr. Lowden,” said 
Forster quietly, “I should like to hear 
hag 
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They were now passing through the 
outskirts of the town, but Castle Hayn- 
by was still some distance away. Mr. 
Lowden took every advantage of the 
time left to him, and related the story 
of Harvey Jellicoe in a brief, incisive 
manner which allowed no waste of 
words. 

It was an extraordinary story, and 
in many respects a romantic one. At 
the age of thirty Harvey Jellicoe had 
found himself the head of a family of 
three, and the owner of a successful 
shipping business. The family con- 
sisted of himself, a younger brother, 
Gilbert, and a still younger sister, 
Alice. The elder brother had been 
slightly deformed from his birth, and 
his affections were as intense as they 
are frequently found to be in such 
eases. The chief object of his regard 
was his sister, some fifteen years his 
junior, and as perfect in person as he 
was himself faulty. His affection, in- 
deed, was almost idolatrous in its 
nature, and it only seemed to increase 
as the girl grew into a woman. His 
deformity was a matter of which he 
was always and naturally sensitive, 
and it forbade him either to expend his 
regard upon those beyond the limit of 
his immediate circle or to look for af- 
fection from them; in this way all the 
warmth of his nature was concentrated 
upon one object, and he did not allow 
any one else to share it. 

It was chiefly for his sister’s sake 
that he applied himself with such zeal 
to the extension of the business which 
his father had left him, developing an 
ability in this direction which was as 
brilliant as it proved to be successful. 
At five and thirty he found himself a 
rich man, and at this point he was 
enabled to take up his brother’s inter- 
est in the firm, and to allow the younger 
man to open a house in London, with 
substantial capital. As a matter of fact, 
the two had never worked well to- 
gether, and the parting was a relief to 
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both. Thus Harvey Jellicoe and his 
sister were left alone. 

This, of course could not go on for- 
ever. Paul Forster appeared upon the 
scene, having come from the north to 
reside at Westhampton as managing 
director of the Southern Counties Bank. 
Harvey Jellicoe distrusted and disliked 
him from the first, not only because he 
presented himself in the character of 
a suitor, but for other and sounder 
reasons; but with his sister it was un- 
fortunately otherwise. Paul Forster, 
though much older than herself, was 
a man of much personal attraction, and 
she was quite unable to gauge the 
value of his real character. His great 
ability in financial matters had brought 
him early to an assured position, and 
there seemed to be no need of one of 
those extended courtships which enable 
people to know as much about each 
other as they should. In spite of her 
brother’s jealous warnings, in spite of 
his affection and his entreaties, Alice 
Jellicoe became Paul Forster’s wife. 

The result, to one of Harvey Jellicoe’s 
nature, was what might have been ex- 
pected. He had lavished an intense 
affection upon his sister, and at the 
bidding of another man she had left 
him, counting as nothing all that he 
had given, and thrusting him aside 
without hesitation, without pity. There 
came a breach between brother and 
sister which nothing could heal, and 
Harvey Jellicoe’s affection was trans- 
formed into a bitterness quite as in- 
tense. In some five years he saw his . 
fears fully justified by the sudden dis- 
appearance of Paul Forster with a 
large amount of the bank’s funds. Al- 
most by ar accident he was intercept- 
ed, but committed suicide at the mo- 
ment of arrest. This shock caused 
the death of his wife immediately after 
she had given birth to a son. 

“The remainder of the story,” con- 
tinued Mr. Lowden, “is quite as re- 
markable. For the sake of his sister’s 
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name your uncle repaid to the share- 
holders of the bank every penny which 
had been misappropriated by Paul 
Forster; and although the chief portion 
of the plunder had been recovered, 
this action was almost sufficient to ruin 
him. That, however, was all. He 
refused to have any connection with 
you, because you bore the name of 
Forster, and also, I have heard, be- 
cause you were like your father in 
feature. Then, having no sister to 
eare for, and wishing, no doubt, to be 
able to forget her, he devoted every 
energy he was possessed of to the re- 
establishment of his business. The re- 
sult is a matter of public knowledge. 
When he retired some three years ago 
owing to failing health, he was a very 
wealthy man. He purchased Castle 
Haynby, which happened to be in the 
market at the time, and settled there. 

“It is owing to this change of life, I 
fully believe, that you.are visiting him 
to-day. Having no longer any occupa- 
tion in business, his thoughts turned 
naturally to the past. He seemed to 
experience a revival of the sensations 
which he had never quite forgotten— 
the intense affection which he had once 
cherished, the intense bitterness which 
had followed it. He seemed also to be 
curiously divided between these 
emotions, experiencing each of them 
in turn. For the last few months, I 
may say, his state of mind has been 
a very much troubled one.” 

Forster looked at the speaker with a 
sudden glance of questioning. Mr. 
Lowden comprehended it. 

“No,” he said decisively; “there is no 
saner man in England. He is de- 
formed in body, as you know, and per- 
haps, as frequently occurs in such 
cases, he is also warped in his affec- 
tions to a certain extent: but the-ir- 
regularity does not extend to his in- 
tellect.” 

At that moment the carriage left the 
main road, and passed into an avenue 


where the rays of the sun were entire- 
ly shielded away by magnificent trees. 

“This,” said Mr. Lowden, “is Hayn- 
by Park. In a few minutes we shall 
be at the Castle.” 

There was a brief silence. Then the 
solicitor concluded his remarks: 

“As to your interview to-day,” he 
said gravely, “I am able to tell you but 
little. If your uncle exhibits any ec- 
centricity you need not be surprised, 
for he has always been eccentric. In 
any case, I trust that you will remem- 
ber the story I have told you.” 

Forster promised to do so, and 
thanked him for his kindness. The 
story, indeed, had entirely altered his 
views of his uncle, and had filled him 
with mingled pity and respect. Pre- 
viously he had heard only of his bitter- 
ness, his eccentricity and his wealth. 
He had been told that this was a man 
who hated the name of Forster as he 
hated nothing else in the world, and 
a man from whom he must never ex- 
pect anything but hatred; and he had 
expected nothing, going on with his 
humdrum drudgery without a glance 
in the direction of the man whom he 
had come to regard, vaguely and al- 
most humorously, as “The Ogre,” and 
with scarcely any knowledge of him 
that was not grotesque and distorted. 
After Mary Benning had appeared in 
his life he had thought of the matter 
more frequently, but more enviously 
rather than more hopefully: for he 
knew well enough that Harvey Jellicoe 
had another nephew, Gilbert Jellicoe 
the younger, of Mincing Lane. To 
this Gilbert in the course of time must 
fall the Ogre’s wealth and the splen- 
dors of the Ogre’s Castle. 

Then that amazing letter had come, 
opening out new hemispheres for him, 
and gilding everything with hope; and 
now, after the letter, he had reached 
the interview—an interview which was 
full of mystery and full of possibility. 
He had also heard the true story of 




















Harvey Jellicoe, and this story had 
only strengthened his hopes. Not 
that he hoped for much, but only for 
that little which would be enough be- 
cause it would enable him to go to 
Mary Benning. He received now one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. If 
he could only hope for another hundred 
and fifty—well, that would be three 
hundred, and enough. Yes, enough! 
Why, even another hundred a year 
would be a gift of the gods! 

So he reasoned as they passed on, 
their faces shadowed by the leaves 
above. Then the carriage rolled out of 
the avenue into the open spaces of the 
park, a glorious picture of turf and 
flowers; and he saw before him a 
long reach of ivy-clad gray walls, rich 
with glistening windows and crowned 
with hoary turrets. This was Castle 
Haynby, which the founder of the 
great Jellicoe line of mail steamers had 
purchased from an impoverished peer 
some three years ago. He remembered 
it only faintly, for it had happened at 
the time when Mary Benning had first 
walked into his office; but he fancied 
that the purchase of such a property 
by a deformed septuagenarian without 
family had created something of a sen- 
sation among the gossips. 

The effect now was not a pleasant 
one for himself. Before the magnifi- 
cence of the prospect his hopes seemed, 
to dwindle, and to become ridiculous. 
He felt grotesquely out of place; and 
he perceived that the old conveyance 
in which he sat was a hideously shab- 
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(To be continued.) 
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The contrast between this 
day and his other days was so great 
that he seemed to have stepped sud- 
denly into new atmospheres. 

The carriage stopped, and in another 
moment he found himself standing in 
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the hall of Castle Haynby. Lowden 
was at his side, and a silent footman 
had gone to tell the Ogre of their ar- 
rival. He returned at once, and ad- 
dressed the solicitor: 

“The master will see you alone, sir.” 

Mr. Lowden turned to Forster. “You 
will wait here,” he said, “for one mo- 
ment.” Then he passed down a corri- 
dor and disappeared. 

He was absent for several minutes. 
Forster looked about him, but his mind 
was in too agitated a state to allow 
him to notice definitely what he saw. 
Yet he knew vaguely that the whole 
place was strangely hushed and silent, 
and the footsteps fell noiselessly. 
“Just like an ogre’s castle in a story- 
book,” he found himself saying under 
his breath. “Exactly!” 

Then Mr. Lowden returned, breaking 
the hush. “Now, Mr. Forster,” he said 
gravely, “your uncle will see you. Fol- 
low the footman.” 

Forster obeyed, and in his turn 
passed down one of the corridors lead- 
ing from the hall. Presently the man 
opened one of the doors on his right, 
and pronounced his name in a hushed 
tone. Then the managing clerk roused 
himself, and tried to think of what was 
before him. An instant later he was 
within a room and the door was closed. 
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A little paper volume published by 
Mr. Brimley Johnson, containing “Let- 
ters from John Chinaman,” merits more 
general attention than it has yet re- 
ceived. “John Chinaman” examines 
in these letters the question how far 
his fatherland will be improved by the 
introduction of modern industrialism; 
but even to persons not interested in 
the Far Eastern problem his remark- 
able pamphlet, written with an excel- 
lence of style fast disappearing from 
our literature, gives food for reflection 
on the value of the life which we our- 
selves lead in England, by comparing 
it with the life which we have ail 
bitherto agreed in despising, the life 
even of the abhorred Chinee. 


You are accustomed [he says] to re- 
gaurd us as barbarians, and not unnatu- 
rally, for it is only on the occasions 
when we murder your compatriots that 
your attention is powerfully drawn to- 
wards us. From such spasmodic out- 
breaks you are apt over-hastily to infer 
that we are a nation of cold-blooded 
assassins: a conclusion as reasonable 
as would be an inference from the 
present conduct of your troops in China 
to the general character of Western 
civilization. 

Our civilization is the oldest in the 
world. It does not follow that it is 
the best; but neither, I submit, does it 
follow that it is the worst. On the 
contrary, such antiquity is, at any rate, 
a proof that our institutions have guar- 
anteed to us a stability for which we 
search in vain among the nations of 
Kurope. But not only is our civiliza- 
tion stable—it also embodies, as we 
think, a moral order; while in yours 
we detect only an economic chaos. 
Whether your religion be better than 
ours I do not at present dispute; but it 
is certain that it has less influence on 
your society. 

. - . We measure the degree of civili- 
zation, not by accumulation of the 


means of living, but by the character 
ond value of the life lived. Where 
there are no humane and stable rela- 
tions, no reverence for the past, no 
respect even for the present, but only 
a cupidinous ravishment of the future, 
there, we think, there is no true so- 
ciety. 

. . . Admitting that we are not what 
you call a progressive people, we yet 
perceive that progress may be bought 
too dear. 


After an exquisite picture of the 
great valleys where the millions of 
China dwell, he draws the deduction— 


. . . beauty pressing in from without 
moulds the spirit and mind insensibly 
to harmony with herself. If in China 
we have manners, if we have art, if 
we have morals, the reason, to those 
who can see, is not far to seek. Nature 


' has taught us. 


... To feel, and in order to 
feel to express, or at least to 
understand the expression of all 
that is lovely in Nature, of all 
that is poignant and sensitive in man, 
is to us in itself a sufficient end. A 
rose in a moonlit garden, the shadow 
of trees on the turf, almond bloom, 
scent of pine, the wine-cup and the 
guitar; these and the pathos of life 
and death, the long embrace, the hand 
stretched out in vain, the moment that 
glides forever away, with its freight 
of music and light, into the shadow 
and hush’ of the haunted past, all that 
we have, all that eludes us, a bird on 
the wing, a perfume escaped on the 
gale—to all these things we are trained 
to respond, and the response is what 
we call literature. This we have; this 
you cannot give us; but this you may 
so easily take away. Amid the roar of 
looms it cannot be heard; it cannot be 
seen in the smoke of factories; it is 
killed by the wear and whir of Western 
life. And when I look at your busi- 
ness men, the men whom you most ad- 
mire; when I see them hour after hour, 























day after day, year after year, toiling 
in the mill of their forced and unde- 
lighted labors; when I see them im- 
porting the anxieties of the day into 
their scant and grudging leisure, and 
wearing themselves out less by toil 
than by carking and illiberal cares, I 
reflect, I confess, with satisfaction on 
the simpler routine of our ancient in- 
dustry, and prize, above all your new 
and dangerous routes, the beaten track 
so familiar to our accustomed feet that 
we have leisure, even while we pace it, 
to turn our gaze up to the eternal stars. 


A quotation from Sir Robert Hart, 
praising Chinese life, literature and 
morals, on the same grounds and with 
the same degree of enthusiasm, is in- 
troduced to prevent the untravelled 
reader from scornfully rejecting this 
picture as fanciful. 

Yet it is not necessary, in order to 
call ourselves to judgment, to accept 
without qualification this wholly favor- 
able view of Chinese life. Even if, 
trusting Sir Robert Hart’s power of 
observation, we attribute morality, gen- 
tleness, artistic and literary sensibility 
tu millions living within the Chinese 
Empire, we may wonder how much 
their morality is not custom, their gen- 
tleness weakness, and how far their 
artistic and literary sensibility may not 
have paled in the course of motionless 
centuries into a habit now scarcely 
conscious. At best China is the mild 
Heaven which the rebel angels reject- 
ed; at worst London is the Hell which 
they preferred. China is maintained 
by custom; Europe by force—that is, 
by the perpetual strife of new inter- 
ests and greeds. Neither custom nor 
strife can lead man out of the brute; 
but strife can at least keep alive in 
him the active principle. Whenever 
that active principle, alive in the Euro- 
pean, combines, as at times and places 
it has done, with the sense of beauty, 
or with the love of good, things far 
nobler have on such occasions been 
produced than any which China can 
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now supply. If “John Chinaman” were 
to stand in contemplative mood in the 
bosom of the Tuscan Apennines, un- 
der that forest of war-towers that rises 
from the winding streets of San Gimig- 
nano, he would read in their gray 
stones the history of civic blood feuds 
within those ancient walls, and of per- 
petual strife between the furious little 
city and the neighboring market towns; 
yet if he were te enter the churches 
and palaces that stand in the shadow 
of those same towers he would read 
on the painted walls, in the Franciscan 
legends, in the life of Dante, what 
manner of men and women that un- 
easy generation brought forth; and 
would learn what things come of ac- 
tivity and strife, as long as the sur- 
roundings of life are beautiful and as 
long as the age is not cut off from im- 
agination. If he would try to com- 
pute the amount and the variety of 
human worth produced by the very in- 
stability of our English institutions 
in the seventeenth century, he could 
scarcely any longer maintain that cus- 
tom, even hallowed custom, is the only 
source of what is most noble. Or if, 
again, he had known England as she 
was in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, when the countryside was still 
inhabited by a vigorous population of 
all classes, who knew nature in all 
the beauty that she puts on in our 
island; when commercial life in the 
towns not yet corrupted by overgrowth, 
seemed to serve as a foundation for 
morality, common sense and the things 
of the intellect; when our great men, 
poets, artists, men of science, men of 
letters, and even our statesmen, sent 
back across the ages a challenge to the 
great men of Italy and Greece; if he 
had known England then, he would 
see how a society undergoing rapid 
change may be far more excellent 
than China. 

It is, indeed, only during the last gen- 
eration that we have lost a national 
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character as strong as it was healthy, 
and a national culture as deep as it 
was broad. At the time of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 England was in the 
highest sense of the word a very great 
country. But the sudden destruction 
of rural life, which never was more 
prosperous than it was fifty years ago; 
the substitution of life in “great cities” 
for life in large towns; the rapid dif- 
fusion of the vulgarity bred in those 
great cities into every corner of our 
island by locomotion and the cheap 
press, has destroyed all that was char- 
acteristic of Old England. 

As long as we continue to believe 
the professional deceivers of our popu- 
lace, when they tell us that we have 
the same national characteristics as 
we had in the days of the Stuarts, of 
Waterloo, or even of the Indian Mu- 
tiny, so long shall we misjudge every 
imperial, every political, every social, 
every educational question. How can 
a population living a wholly artificial 
life in great cities be the same as a 
population living in country cottages 
and small towns? How can a popula- 
tion in which every man daily soaks 
his mind in modern journalism be 
the same as a_ population of 
whom some read the Bible and a few 
sound books, and the rest nothing at 
all? Before the industrial revolution, 
the ordinary working of economic law 
left the majority of manual laborers 
unenlightened indeed, but natural in 
mind, habits and emotion; delighting 
in sports in which they themselves 
took part; and cheered by songs, bal- 
lads and stories of their own country- 
side that were never vulgar and often 
exquisite. Meanwhile that large mi- 
nority, on whom educstion was then 
bestowed, had religion, imagination, in- 
tellect. But all seem to have possessed 
natural taste in arts and crafts (as all 
their surviving houses, furniture and 
utensils show). And these qualities, 


“in widest commonalty spread,” were 


the general conditions that produced 
in individual cases the high triumphs 
of English literature. So long as man 
minded his business in cottage, farm, 
mansion and shop, English life was 
vigorous and beautiful. But how can 
it now be beautiful, and how even 
vigorous for anything except material 
ends? For it is the common sights 
and sounds of daily life which stimu- 
late or deaden the imagination, awaken 
or stifle the sesthetic and the moral 
qualities. No one has ever attempted 
to deny this principle since Plato laid 
it down as the reason why the artists 
in his Republic should 


... by the power of genius trace out 
the nature of the fair and the graceful, 
that our young men, dwelling as it 
were in a healthful region, may drink 
in good from every quarter, whence 
any emanation from noble works may 
strike upon their eye or their ear, like 
a gale wafting health from salubrious 
lands, and win them imperceptibly 
from their earliest childhood into re- 
semblance, love and harmony with the 
true beauty of reason. 

What a ghastly satire are these old 
Athenian words on the sights and 
sounds that now pursue our distracted 
city race from “earliest childhood” 
through a life that is in its externals 
like one long journey by the Under- 
ground! The law that the surround- 
ings of life mould the mind has been 
applied by our scientists and histori- 
ans to every other civilization. Why, 
then, should we suppose that its oper- 
ation will be suspended for our own 
benefit? Because we are the English, 
are we to suffer no change? are we 
alone to escape the action of eternal 
laws? 


Jactes et genus et nomen inutile. 


The inevitable result is thus de- 
scribed by “John Chinaman:’— 


. . . Your triumphs !n the mechanical 
arts are the obverse of your failure 

















in all that calls for spiritual insight. 
Machinery of every kind you can make 
and use to perfection; but you cannot 
build a house or write a poem or paint 
a picture; still less can you worship or 
aspire. Look at your streets. Row 
upon row of little boxes, one like an- 
other, lacking in all that is essential, 
loaded with all that is superfluous— 
this is what passes among you for ar- 
chitecture. Your literature is the daily 
press, with its stream of solemn fatu- 
ity, of anecdotes, puzzles, puns and 
police-court scandal. Your pictures 
are stories in paint, transcripts of all 
that is banal, clumsily botched by 
amateurs as devoid of tradition as of 
genius. Your outer sense as well as 
your inner is dead; you are blind and 
deaf. Ratiocination has taken the place 
of perception; and your whole life is 
an infinite syllogism from premises 
you have not examined, to conclusions 
you have not anticipated or willed. 
Everywhere means, nowhere an end! 
Society a huge engine, and that engine 
itself out of gear! 


The type of average Englishman 
whom “John Chinaman” describes, 
without culture, without ideal, without 
personality, has but little in common 
with the puritan apprentice and yeo- 
man of Cromwell’s day, and scarcely 
more with the vigorous children of 
earth that peopled our island at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the men of Scott, Borrow, Dickens. 
Where is the modern novelist to find 
such individual types? The uniform 
modern man is born of his conditions, 
bred up either in the great cities them- 
selves, or at best in districts that have 
lost their own character and draw their 
ideas from the manners and literature 
of the capital. Only in the few parts 
of the country and a few departments 
of life still more or less remote from 
this atmosphere, among sailors, hill- 
farmers, or in households still at- 
tached to old ideals of life, are the old 
English to be found. But we cannot 
put our trust in their survival. We 
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cannot go back. 


There is a way for- 
ward, out of our present life and cul- 
ture worse than the old, into a state 
that may by taking thought be made 


better. By modern machinery man- 
kind is moulded for good or for evil 
with a rapidity of change unknown at 
any previous epoch. In this sense 
“modern progress” has a meaning. But 
hitherto the progression, being left 
unguided in the hands of the great 
material interests, has been gravely for 
the worst. There will be no national 
effort to deflect its course, until it is 
recognized that we have deteriorated; 
until modern progress is judged not by 
trade returns and the quantity of vict- 
uals consumed per head, but by its re- 
sults on the thoughts and characters 
of men. 

Fifty years back, when Ruskin began 
to point out that modern city life was 
injurious to taste and imagination, our 
cheerful grandfathers, unwilling either 
on the one hand to confess themselves 
materialists, or on the other to enter- 
tain suspicions of the “progress of 
humanity,” made reply to the prophet 
of evil: “Our houses, we regret to hear 
you say, are ugly; our streets, we can 
see for ourselves, are sordid; our oc- 
cupations are mechanical; the outward 
appearance of our towns is stultifying. 
Rut it is only the appearance which is 
bad. We have in the printing-press 
an instrument by which the inner life 
ot the mind can be ennobled, by which 
intellect and art can be diffused among 
classes that never knew them before.” 
In those days this reply contained 
much truth. But since then a serious 
blow has been inflicted on the prospects 
of the human race. The printing- 
press itself has been carried over into 
the enemy’s camp. The Philistines 
have captured the Ark of the Cove- 
nant and have learnt to work their own 
miracles through its power. “The 


pen,” as our grandfathers optimistical- 
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ly observed, “is mightier than the 
sword.” Mightier indeed, but, as we 
now have learnt, no whit more likely 
to be in good hands. 

Fifty years ago the majority of those 
who could read were in some real sense 
educated. Therefore the press, fol- 
lowing the law of supply and demand, 
was so used as to appeal to an educated 
public. Even those readers who were 
essentially vulgar, then read books and 
newspapers a little above their intel- 
lectual level, since these came most 
easily to hand. Now these conditions 
have been reversed. The number of 
people who can read is enormous; the 
proportion of those who are educated 
is small. The printing-press, follow- 
ing the law of supply and demand, now 
appeals to the uneducated mass of all 
classes. Many even of the educated, 
too lazy to observe that a book or a 
newspaper of 1900 does not mean the 
same thing as a book or a newspaper 


in 1850, join in the universal nettle-. 


feast, and “know not eating death.” 
Lad or indifferent literature is thrust 
into men’s hands, the noise of it is 
dinned into their ears with a persist- 
ency against which the fewest are 
Not only does the vulgar read 
nothing but vulgarity, so sacrificing 
the chance of gradual improvement 
which he used to enjoy, but the man 
with better capabilities reads so con- 
stantly below the true level of 
taste and intellect, that his 
ideals are gradually debased and he 
takes no pains to recommend good 
books and journals to his children. 
Until the reading of nonsense comes to 
be regarded by respectable families in 
the same light as dram-drinking, the 
press will do more universal harm than 
the public-house. 

The effect of the book-world upon 
the intellectual and moral tone of an 
age depends chiefly on the quality of 
those contemporary books, which are 
most in the mouths of men, whose ap- 


proof. 


his 
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pearance is most eagerly expected and 
whose contents are most frequently dis- 
cussed. Two generations back, the 
authors whose works answered to this 
description were Ruskin, Carlyle, Ma- 
caulay, Browning, Dickens, Darwin, 
Mill, Tennyson, Thackeray, together 
with a host of men who, with less 
splendid literary powers, had much to 
say to their age, like Maurice, Marti- 
neau or Kingsley. Their names were 
household words, their doctrines were 
the staple of every debate. Through 
the clever, their ideas filtered through 
to the stupid. But even the stupidest 
was fed directly on wholesome stuff; 
the commonest of the books of the time 
were “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “Mar- 
tin Tupper;” but even such books as 
these, if they were written now, would 
rightly be regarded as exceptionally 
good in their influence. Tupper’s 
poems on the Great Exhibition are 
nobler in tone than those of any Eng- 
lish writer who is equally influential 
to-day. He popularized the ideas that 
education, domestic virtue, internation- 
al peace, the things of the mind and 
of the spirit, were the ends for which 
society existed, the only reasons why 
material prosperity was to be valued. 
His dusty volumes standing on the 
shelf of some modest parlor next te 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” the relics 
of the grandfather’s library, swamped 
by the garbage which the simple now 
have thrust upon them, are a melan- 
choly monument of our educational 
progress. But while the simple were 
digesting Tupper, people capable of 
thought had constantly forced on to 
their consideration the ideals of the 
great writers of which we gave an in- 
complete list above. 

To-day, largely owing to the different 
influence exerted by the book-world, 
men conceive very differently of the 
ends toward which individual and na- 
tional life should be directed. The 


greatest writer of our age, who em- 
































bodies its spirit with no mean ingenu- 
ity, is Mr. Rudyard Kipling. What- 
ever his own intentions may be, his 
works spread the doctrine that force 
is the only means, national wealth the 
only end, courage and application the 
only human virtues. Others, who by 
the pen set the intellectual standard 
and the moral tone of this generation, 
in no way superior to Tupper in lite- 
rary power, surpass him by an impu- 
dence and a vulgarity of spirit which 
give the lie to the morality which their 
works sometimes pretend to inculcate. 
Our most popular writers preach one 
of two ideas—either materialism or sen- 
sational sentimentality.’ 

True, there is a highly educated pub- 
lic, whose taste, we are told, is improv- 
ing. But, faster than their taste im- 
proves, their ability to produce good 
literature decays. The more exquisite 
they become, the more learned they 
make themselves, the smaller grows 
their power of influencing others. 
Works of learning and criticism may 
be on the increase, but works of true 
art and literature are on the decrease. 
It is art and literature, not learning, 
that can appeal to any besides the 
scholar. What good art and literature 
there is in England now is for the in- 
itiated, and appeals, to ever narrowing 
circles. People who know what is good 
are beginning, here as in America, to 
stand aside from the fray, and make 
to themselves a garden of Epicurus. 

In journalism the same causes have 
produced the same results as in litera- 
ture. 

The magazines and journals of 
fifty and twenty-five years back 
were written for an educated pub- 
lic, but had a large overflow sale 
among other classes, who thereby 
were beginning to develop the power 

2 Yet men have we whom we revere, 

Now names, and men still housing here, 


veterans of the age gone by, true products of 
“old England.’’ What they think of the spirit 
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of thought. That process has now 
stopped. Our most typical and influ- 
ential papers (the halfpenny journal, 
und that constant flow of thrice diluted 
anecdote which, under the name of 
“magazine” or “popular weekly paper,” 
is everywhere hawked for a few pence) 
are indeed written for the uneducated, 
but are fast becoming the reading of 
the educated also. In consequence, the 
“respectable” dailies and weeklies are 
racing after their new rivals. Dis- 
cussion is being abandoned for the ac- 
cumulation of all facts, true or false, 
all arguments, good or bad, which will 
confirm people in their prejudices. It 
is largely because the papers have lost 
the power of looking at facts as they 
are that we are failing to recover from 
our errors in South Africa as we re- 
covered from errors in the Crimea and 
Indian Mutiny. 

Journals, magazines and the contin- 
ued spawn of bad novels constitute our 
rational culture, for it is on these that 
the vast majority of all classes employ 
their power of reading. How does it 
concern our culture that Shakespeare, 
Milton, Ruskin, in times gone by wrote 
in our language, if for ali the countless 
weary ages to come the hordes that we 
breed and send out to swamp the 
world shall browse with ever-increas- 
ing appetite on the thin swollen stuff 
that commerce has now learnt to sup- 
ply for England’s spiritual and mental 
food? To what purpose, even, shall the 
good old books sometimes be dutifully 
read by generations that shall have 
lost all power to prefer them heartily 
to the bad products of their own time? 
What good is it that the door guarding 
the stores of knowledge is now left 
open to all, if the way to it is concealed 
by rubbish-heaps that in one genera- 
tion have grown sky-high? The halls 
of our age may be seen in Mr. Meredith's ‘‘ Fore- 


sight and Patience,’’ in his recent volume, ‘‘ A 
Reading of Life.’’ 
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of intellect are no longer locked and 
barred, but their vast corridors are 
empty of folk; so it was open to all 
to win Dante’s heaven, but none the 
less hell was filled with 


Le genti dolorose, 
Ch’ hanno perduto ’1 ben dell’ intel- 
letto.? 


What remedies can be adopted to 
avert the uprooting of taste and reason 
by the printing-press? 

I. First, as a condition of all other 
remedies, the evil must be recognized 
as one of the gravest that has ever 
threatened the human race; it must be 
understood that it is the nature of this 
evil to go on increasing, owing to the 
assimilative power of modern machin- 
ery, unless that machinery gets into 
better hands and is used for other pur- 
poses besides making money by gi- 
gantic sales. Before anything can be 
done to effect this change, good people 
must cease to tell themselves the lazy, 
cowardly falsehood that “It does not 
really matter what the cheap press 
Says; no one takes it seriously.” Most 
people take their opinions from what 
they read, as they have little time and 
less zeal for discussion. But even 
those who do not take their opinions 
direct from leading articles have their 
intellectual standard and their power 
of reasoning colored by bad papers and 
worthless novels, especially if they 
look at nothing else. If a man reads 
every day nothing but nonsense or 
brutality, he ceases to be able to detect 
brutality and nonsense. If he sees 
nothing but what is ugly, and reads 
nothing but what is tasteless, he loses 
his sense of beauty and his taste. The 
refusal of educated people to believe 
that the state of the press is of any se- 
rious account still prevents united ef- 
fort to save the mind of man from the 


?The unhappy people, 
Who have lost the good of the intellect. 


corruption that is advancing on it 
apace. 

II. Secondly, if ouce the magnitude 
of the danger is recognized, people can 
take measures to save themselves and 
their children from the contagion. The 
best fortress against evil of all kinds 
has been and ever will be the home. 
Unfortunately “the spirit of ancient 
times,” in which religious families of 
evangelicals, quakers or nonconform- 
ists used to protect themselves against 
outside influence, has broken down just 
at the moment when our new cheap 
press rendered that spirit more neces- 
sary than ever before. The lofty and 
stern duties of choice and rejection 
must be revived in new forms, not only 
against sin, which is as prevalent as 
ever, not only against luxury, which 
is far more prevalent and is no longer 
thought wrong, but also against an evil 
that previously did not exist, the mere 
fatuity and vulgarity of all the com- 
monest reading. The change of condi- 
tions has scarcely been realized. In 
old days youth could with comparative 
safety have been invited to range at 
will through all printed matter, except 
what was indecent; but now that three- 
quarters of printed matter is vulgar 
or fatuous, such a law of freedom is 
fatal. No doubt actual prohibition is 
more difficuit than of old, and may not 
itself be altogether good. But if boys 
and girls were brought up with the 
knowledge of the prime fact that most 
of what they see about them in the 
shops and stalls is nonsense, if nothing 
but what was worth reading was put 
into their hands, if as they grew up 
they were taught to regard the choice 
of books. and of newspapers as one of 
the most important duties of life, future 
generations might yet preserve taste 
and understanding. We cannot indeed 
expect that in England we shall ever 
obtain a movement against levity and 
vulgarity, such as now in Wales pre- 
vents the inroad of worthless novels, 
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excludes betting, sporting and bad po- 
lice news from the popular press, and 
induces the working men not only to 
use but even to endow by subscription 
their national universities. As a na- 
tional movement, intellectual puritan- 
ism must be left to the despised Welsh, 
for the English as a race never cared 
about intellect and have now ceased to 
be Puritan. But there is no reason 
why many individual families in every 
class should not set up a standard of 
home reading to exclude much that is 
now wrongly considered innocuous— 
the unbroken year-long supply of bad 
new novels—the halfpenny paper, the 
fatuous magazine—the base literature 
whose art is snap-shot photography 
and whose theme is paltry anecdote. 
In the English language there are good 
books enough for the most voracious 
student, good novels enough for the 
greediest novel-reader, good fun enough 
for the most light-hearted. The fre- 
quent editions of our best classical 
authors are a sign of hope. But the 
sale of these books is kept down, and 
their good effect on the reader is in 
many cases expunged, by the constant 
perusal of modern rubbish, generally 
advertised in exactly inverse proportion 
to its merits. The movement towards 
good literature will certainly not make 
head against its noisier rival unless 
something of the old religious feeling 
is revived to protect the homes of rich 
and poor alike against vulgarity and 
inanity, as well as against sin. 

So, too, the music hall and the musi- 
eal farce are regarded as innocuous by 
respectable persons. But are they in- 
nocuous merely because they are not 
grossly indecent? Even if we lay aside 
the question of “double entendre” which 
is often an important element, nothing 
is more certain than that constant at- 
tendance at mere folly destroys the 
taste for what is higher, or even for 
what is more sensible, and gradually 
renders the mind incapable of response 
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to an appeal of reason or of real emo- 
tion. “The laughter of fools” is the 
most killing influence against which 
good feeling and good sense have to 
struggle. It is quite incompatible with 
a lofty or even a serious life. 

The favorite entertainment of the 
modern English is vulgarity itself. 
Even a musical farce which is just 
passable in London becomes appalling 
as it is rendered in the provinces. 
These influences, previously confined 
to a few, are now being brought with- 
in reach of nearly all the inhabitants 
of the island; they are everywhere ad- 
vertised, praised, discussed; they sup- 
ply the sentiment and the songs of 
the nation. If it is true that a peo- 
ple’s ballads are more important than 
its laws, on what road have we trav- 
elled from “Hearts of Oak’’ to the “‘Sol- 
diers of the Queen,” from the “Lover 
and his Lass” and “Tom Herchard’s 
Wooing” to the “Belle of New York?” 
The influence of the music halls has 
spoilt not only English fun but English 
patriotism. The Union Jack, the rare 
sight of which once made the heart 
swell, has become an idle rag in our 
streets, the companion of the peacock 
feather. The old feeling against thea- 
tre-going, which kept our ancestors 
away from simpler and less vulgar per- 
formances, is fast dying out now that 
it is more needed. May it not be long 
before such a feeling revives among 
those who are incapable of choosing 
good entertainments and rejecting bad! 

III. The third remedy for the evil of 
the press is more education. The mass 
of men have been taught to read with- 
out being educated. They are now 
setting the tone to those few who have 
enjoyed an education. Since we have 
given every one the key to the house 
of knowledge, we must show them the 
door. It is fatal to turn people out 
with the dangerous power of reading 
in such a welter of the waters as lit- 
erature has now become if we leave 
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them wholly without guide. The chief 
task of education, more important even 
than technical education, is to train 
the mind to think, the eye to see, the 
judgment to choose, the spirit to be 
exalted. It is to this sort of educa- 
tion, imperfect and pedantic as it is 
in Germany, that the Germans attrib- 
ute their recent commercial success, 
even more than to technical instruction. 
But beyond its use for material ends, 
the humanist education alone can save 
the world from barbarism of taste and 
materialism of spirit, more truly to be 
dreaded than anything from which 
man suffered when he lived on the bo- 
som of nature, even in the most de- 
spised ages of faith, fable and imagi- 
nation. 

There are two parts of education, 
each of which will need to be very 
highly developed before human beings 
can be compensated for their separa- 
tion from nature and the disruption of 
the old culture and traditions. 

The first of these two is the instruc- 
tion of youth; the real benefit which 
modern industrialism and, labor-saving 
machines might confer on _ society 
would be that most men should have 
leisure to continue their education un- 
juterrupted up to the threshold of man- 
hood. Only so can industrialism undo 
the harm it has effected by divorcing 
the English from nature and spreading 
the cheap press. The second part of 
education consists not in the definite 
instruction of youth, but in the provi- 
sion of facilities to men and women for 
good reading, good music, good thea- 
tres, good discussion. For this pur- 
pose, too, our industrial society and our 
command over nature afford new op- 
portunities almost without limit. But 
will the State, will the municipality, 
will associations of patriotic individ- 
uals set their hands to the gigantic task 
of using these opportunities? If they 
will not, commercialism will continue, 
by natural working of the law of com- 
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petition and laissez-faire, to supply ever 
vaster quantities of stuff that will grow 
more squalid and inane as the public 
taste progressively deteriorates. Against 
the advertising power of the cheap 
press, of bad authors, of music halls 
and silly theatres, no private efforts or 
domestic resistance will in the end 
avail, without organized and common 
effort to make the good as presentable, 
as obvious, as cheap, as much in evi- 
dence as the bad is to-day. It is the 
spirit of laissez-faire that has permitted 
commercialism to buy up our press, 
our theatres, our culture. It is the 
spirit of private combination and State 
enterprise that alone can fight the gi- 
gantic organizations of evil. 

IV. The last of the remedies is to 
apply the same kind of reconstruction 
to journalism. The principle of jour- 
nalism is purely commercial; the object 
is to supply an artiele that will com- 
mand the largest possible market. It 
is regarded as fatal to admit into the 
paper anything better than what the 
average man is supposed to want, to 
argue against his prejudices, or to re 
fuse him the sensational stuff which 
he is supposed to like best. A few pa- 
pers are resisting this tendency. One 
particular evening paper, endeavoring 
first to be a good paper, and, secondly, 
by every right means to be popular, 
has proved two important facts. First, 
that it is possible now to have a paper 
as good as any paper in the past. Sec- 
ondly, that a good paper can get a 
large public. But when wiil these 
principles be applied to the morning 
journals, and more especially to the 
all-powerful morning halfpenny pa- 
per? The politics and the culture of 
England alike depend, in the long run, 
orn the press. Will our daily instruc- 
tion fall with increasing rapidity into 
the hands of commercialism, that has 
no object but to force a sale or to up- 
hold corrupt interests? Or will good 
men of different parties, opinions and 
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types of mind be energetic enough to 
establish a rival popular press whose 
aim is good? 

The material aspects of decadence in 
great cities—drink, housing, health— 
are at least recognized as problems to 
which statesmen know that it is their 
duty to attend, although they everlast- 
ingly put off the performance of that 
duty with fine words. Local bodies 
meanwhile are actually doing some- 
thing in these matters, here a little and 
there a little. Whether such efforts 
will be made on a large scale early 
enough to check physical degeneration 
now that country life has been de- 
stroyed, yet remains to be seen. But 
the object of the present article is to 
point out that, side by side with these 
recognized material evils, are unrecog- 
nized evils of an equally serious na- 
ture. In the last generation intellec- 
tual, morai and spiritual degeneration 
has set in, due to causes in the world 
of thought analogous and even related 
to those corresponding causes of physi- 
cal degeneration, such as overcrowding, 
drink and want of country air and ex- 
ercise. Neither the physical nor the 
mental problem will mend itself if left 
to time. Both require active measures 
on a large scale to change conditions 
and to set up new standards. State, 
or at least municipal, assistance will 
eventually be necessary; but till that 
day comes, and in order that it may 
come, individual effort and private 
combination require a stimulus at this 
moment. That the rising generation 
should recognize its danger and cease 
to be contented with purely material 
and economic ends, is the first condi- 
tion of such a movement. 

Men talk of the Yellow Peril. It is 
impossible yet to tell whether that 
danger exists, whether Europe’s provo- 
eations will, indeed, “civilize” the Chi- 
nese, and “awaken their activities,” 
not to devise new thought, new re- 
ligion, new art, but to come against the 
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white man armed with his own weap- 
ons, in hordes more numerous but as 
cruel as the armies of civilization who 
lately in the plains of Peking violated 
their women and murdered their in- 
fants. But the more certain, the more 
terrible peril is another. It is the 
White Peril. 

Into every corner of our island, into 
every corner of the world, ugliness, 
vulgarity, materialism, the insipid ne- 
gation of everything that has been ac- 
counted good in the past history of 
man, “post o’er land and ocean without 
rest,” armed with powers to destroy 
the old and propagate the new, far 
more powerful than the means of de- 
struction and assimilation with which 
the Greek colonist, the Elizabethan ad- 
venturer and the _ religious refugee 
went forth across the seas in the days 
of old. All that is good in the world 
is threatened. Art, literature, relig- 
ious leadership, political commonsense, 
have in our island gone down before 
the tide in one generation. Material 
luxury alone seems likely to survive 
the general wreck, and the relation that 
luxury bears to the higher efforts of 
mind and spirit is inverse. 

We are mortgaging the whole future 
of mankind. Such is the problem of 
the age. But how is it being met? It 
is not even regarded as a problem at 
all. The energy, the money, the public 
attention, the combined and individual 
effort, the State assistance which alone 
can check the grand destruction, are 
all turned to the furious competition 
of nations, brought closer than ever to 
each other’s doors by locomotion, and 
stirred up to hatred more fierce and 
general than ever by a press that in 
every country finds “nationalism” the 
easiest tune to play. In rabid compe 


tition for new markets, of which mod- 
ern industrialism, howling on for more, 
demands a new supply from the gov. 
ernments every few years, all politics 
are directed by the great interests to- 
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wards that one end of satiating the 
insatiable, all objects save material 
prosperity have been banished from 
the national ideals. Even education 
can plead for itself only as a business 
training, and even so pleads to the 
State in vain. Where nothing more is 
sought by the community, nothing more 
will, under the new economy, be found. 
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For, divorced from the healthy influ- 
ences of nature and of a simple econo- 
my, nothing can reclaim us now but 
machinery, organization, definite inten- 
tion, common effort, directed not mere- 
ly to force expansion at the extremes, 
but to check corruption at the core— 
not solely to accumulate means or liv- 
ing, but to restore a value to life. 


The Nineteenth Century and After. G. M. Trevelyan. 





DARIEN. 


A.D. 1513—A.D. 1901. 


[The American Senate has ratified the isthmus treaty—(Washington Telegram.)] 


“Silent, upon < peak in Darien,” 
The Spanish steel red in his conquering hand, 
While golden, green and gracious the vast land 
Of that new world comes sudden into ken— 
Stands Nufiez da Balboa. North and south 
He sees at last the full Pacific roll 
In blue and silver on each shelf and shoal, 
And the white bar of the broad river’s mouth, 
And long, ranked palm trees. “Queen of Heaven,” he cried, 
“To-day thou giv’st me this for all my pain, 
And I the glorious guerdon give to Spain, 
A new earth and new sea to be her pride, 
War ground and treasure house.’”’ And while he spoke 
The world’s heart knew a mighty dawn was broke. 


“Silent, upon a peak in Darien”’— 
Four hundred years being flied, a Greater stood 
On that same height; and did behold the flood 
Of blue waves leaping; Mother of all men! 
Wise Nature! And she spake, “The gift I gave 
To Nuiiez da Balboa could not keep 
Spain from her sins; now must the ages sweep 
To larger legend, though her own wasbrave. 
Here on this ridge I do foresee fresh birth. 
That which departed shall bring side by side, 
The sea shali sever what hills did divide; 
Shall link in love.” And there was joy on earth; 
Whilst England and Columbia, quitting fear, 
Kissed—and let in the eager waters there. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 


The London Telegraph. 
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ON EGOISM. 


“IT have come to the conclusion that 
nothing can be accomplished without 
evoism,” began Mrs. Blamour. 7 

yas brought home to me forcibly this 
morning.” 

I asked permission to praise the ex- 
cellent coffee I was at that moment 
sipping, and also inquired what had 
led to her Laugula was 
bulancing a teaspoon on the edge of his 
cup and regarding it with his usual 


conclusion: 


prefound, inscrutable gaze. 

Mrs. Blamour, rendered nervous by 
his near proximity, laughed feebly. 

“I shall have to take you many de- 
grees down the social scale,” she said; 
“it was my cook who so impressed me 
with the significance of egoism. It 
reaches almost a majestic point in her, 
I assure you.” 

“She is the best cook we ever had,” 
interjected Dr. Blamour. “I don’t care 
what ‘ism’ she professes.” 

“When she has any dinner of impor- 
tance,” resumed his wife, addressing 
Laugula, “she allows nothing to inter- 
fere with her; I am sure Jane might 
cut her finger, or I might fall down- 
stairs, and she would say she could 
not be troubled; some one else must 
attend to us.” 

“What a 
cried Miss Allthorpe. 


self-engrossed woman!” 


“IT really should 


manufacture little accidents to rouse 
her.” 
Miss Allthorpe was a lady whose 


delicate features had acquired a cer- 
tain sharpness beyond what was war- 
ranted by her years. She bore on 
those thin shoulders the burden of an 
amiable mother, a sister who lacked 
robustness, and a spendthrift brother. 
Her voice was high and her enuncia- 
tion eager. 

“IT am sure all the other servants 
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, 


must hate such a selfish creature,” she 


continued. 

“To be engrossed in your art is hard- 
ly to be confused with selfishness,” re- 
plied Laugula, slowly. “On the whole, 
I think the words selfishness and ego- 
ism are somewhat abused in their em- 
ployment.” 

“I have always understood that self- 
sacrifice is the watchword of Christian- 
ity,” said Mr. Willoughby, authorita- 
tively. 

“Doubtless it is and has been,” re- 
plied Laugula; “but you must remem- 
ber, my dear sir, that the human ex- 
ponents ef Christianity have many evils 
te answer for, and a good deal of case- 
hardened ignorance to combat in them- 
selves before their claim to be the 
champions of all that is good can be 
admitted.” 

“Sir, it is the fashion of the times to 
abuse religion,” rejoined Mr. Willough- 
by: “the fashion of the times to exalt 
the evil and abase the good; you will 
tell us next that the selfish people are 
more noble than the unselfish.” 

“I lay no claim to be an apostle of 
any doctrine,” protested Laugula, smil- 
ing; “I desire only to hear, and per- 
haps also, being not free from vanity, 


to air an opinion.” 

“Ah! but one really gets so carried 
away nowadays,” complained Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, settling a large bracelet at her 
wrist; “one gets so carried away that 
one is thankful, positively thankful, to 
find a rock on which to feel secure. 
Unselfishness is a rock, I think, and 
of course it is beyond dispute that any 
love of self is bad, unconditionally 
bad.” 

“You step perilously near the monas- 
tic pitfall in that dictum, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby,” said Laugula, with the sus- 
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picion of a smile on his thin lips. This 
puzzled the good lady into silence, 
which was best; for to attempt to car- 
ry on an argument with Mrs. Willough- 
by is like fighting with sand; she slips 
through all logical conclusions with a 
more than ordinary feminine, slipshod 
conventionality. 

“I thought an absolute abnegation 
of self was the highest point attain- 
able in human ethics,” averred Miss 
Allthorpe. I fancied I could detect in 
her voice a tinge of anxious sadness, 
and perceive her thin bosom heave 
with a sigh beneath her old black 
frock. 

Mrs. Latimer, who is a fair-faced 
widow, smiled kindly at Miss All- 
thorpe. 

“All we women think that at one 
time of our life, my dear,” she said 
gently. 

Laugula altered his position and 
looked at her. 

“Men of mark, men we are accus- 
tomed to call great,” I said, “have 
certainly all been egoists.” 

“Not the saints, Mr. Ogden, not the 
saints!” cried Mrs. Willoughby. 

Miss Allthorpe brightened. 

“T would not even except the saints,” 
was my reply; “certainly not all of 
them.” 

“The saints selfish! Oh, my dear Mr. 
Ogden,” exclaimed Mrs. Willoughby; 
and Mrs. Blamour regarded me with 
uplifted eyebrows above her pretty 
eyes. 

“We have grown to confuse the 
meaning of the words egoism and self- 
interest,” affirmed Laugula; “they are 
now used wholly in a condemnatory 
sense, which is going too far; egoism 
should properly imply a recognition of 
one’s self as a unit; you will find that 
the men of mark of the Bible records 
were egoists in this respect. I do not 


include the Church’s saints, for many 
of them were reckoned so only from 
their developing an exaggerated form 
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of the monastic idea. Elijah was fully 
convinced of his call, and he carried it 
out, regardless, so far aS we can see, 
of any other calls that might have 
stood in his way—they do, as a rule, 
stand in the way of any one with hu- 
man relationships.” 

The widow’s eyes were lowered, she 
seemed regarding the two soft white 
hands that lay in her lap. 

“One should be sure of the call first,” 
she pleaded; “is there no danger of 
mistaking an earthly call and fancy- 
ing it a heavenly?” 

“Great danger, the greatest,” replied 
Laugula, curtly; “numbers of persons 
sacrifice themselves on family altars 
because they conceive absolute altru- 
ism to be the only true nobility.” 

“Why, yes, I see that every day,” 
assented Dr. Blamour; “but I must say 
I admire them for doing it, all the 
same.” 

“They would doubtless be grateful 
to Mr. Laugula for advocating selfish- 
ness,” said Mr. Willoughby; “it would 
set many good women free to follow 
their own bent; and I trust that time is 
still a long way off.” 

“I advocate a proper regard for self, 
and not selfishness,’ Laugula main- 
tained; “you would not praise the lily 
in your garden that, in spite of your 
utmost care, persisted in withering and 
shrivelling up out of an altruistic de- 
sire that the Michaelmas daisy at its 
side should flourish.” 

Our cleric laughed indulgently, and, 
turning to Dr. Blamour, began to talk 
with him about a parishioner and pa- 
tient in whom both were interested. 
Mrs. Willoughby followed her husband. 
Miss Allthorpe and the widow looked 
thoughtful, and Mrs. Biamour inter- 
ested. 

I have noticed often that women are 
more ready than men to absorb a new 
idea; the conceit of a man, who is not 
liberally minded or keenly intellectual, 
will close his mind against the recep- 
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tion of any notion outside his own 
experience. 

“Let me see,” said Mrs. Blamour, los- 
ing her usual slight nervousness, “‘you 
and Mr. Ogden mean that each person 
should perfect himself, not narrow his 
own nature, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “we must not for- 
get, too, that there is no virtue in pan- 
dering to a fellow-creature’s faults; we 
recognize that in weighty matters, but 
ignore it in the case of selfishness.” 

“That is true * -™ sure,” assented 
Mrs. Blamou1 ‘Ww many wom- 
eu who are ref'y uing their hus- 
bands’ natures by what we call unsel- 
fishness.” 

“You see,” said Laugula, and his 
face and voice were tinged with sad- 
ness, “we cannot escape the knowledge 
that no love, no hate, no intercourse 
however intimete, can annul the ego. 
Units we are and must remain, so long 
as this present environment continues, 
and it is only when each unit is perfect 
that the whole can be perfect also.” 

“That is such a lonely creed,” Mrs. 
Latimer protested, gently; “can there 
be no case in which two may really 
feel and act as one?” 

“Mrs. Latimer clings to the ‘two 
hearts that beat as one,’ and all the 
pretty sentiment that has grown up 
round that notion,” said I sardonically, 
as becomes an old bachelor. Mrs. 
Latimer smiled, but Mrs. Blamour 
shivered slightly. 

“No,” she said, “one is a unit always, 
and more or less lonely as the case 
may be.” 

Miss Allthorpe’s cheeks were flushed 
and her voice was higher than usual. 

“What should we do in the Sunday- 
school, Mr. Willoughby?’ she asked, 
as he rejoined us. “I am sure one’s- 
self often rebels against Sunday after 
Sunday spent with those perverse little 
people; and to turn out on a winter’s 
afternoon and leave a comfortable fire 
is really downright suffering.” 
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right- 

“We 
if we 
apart 


“Suffering is the keynote of 
eousness,” said Mr. Willoughby. 
may ignore it, shrink from it, 
will, but there is no greatness 
from it.” 

“My dear sir,” cried Laugula, “you 
are confusing two distinct characteris- 
tics. To have a keen sense of the 
value of self is not to be physically 
self-indulgent. All pampering of the 
body may be bad; but a great genius 
who strains every nerve to bring his 
genius to perfection, is not pampering 
his body; so far from that, he endures 
as much bodily hardship as does the 
man in a monastic cell consumed with 
his one idea. Greatness, righteous- 
ness, call it what you will, is not nega- 
tive, does not consist only in not pam- 
pering the body.” 

The ladies looked rather alarmed; 
Mr. Willoughby stared. 

“Dear, dear, Mr. Laugula, you are 
getting us into quite a heated argu- 
ment,” he said. “But, of course, you 
know that all your conclusions can at 
once be refuted and dispersed by refer- 
ence to the Bible; as I said before, 
‘Deny thyself’ is the watchword of 
Christianity.” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Willoughby,” 
replied Laugula, “I must here agree to 
differ from you. We have used the 
word egoism until it has become a 
scarecrow. I contend that altruism 
is not unmixed with evil. Jealousy, 
which is a phase of egoism, is every- 
where represented as an attribute of 
the Most High, and rightly; ‘My glory 
will I not give to another,’ and there 
are allusions throughout the accepted 
revelation of God to this quality, that 
will at once occur to you.” 

Mr. Willoughby’s face was a study. 
Dr. Blamour was showing Mrs. Wil- 
loughby some old china he had pur- 
chased, but I could see that lady turn 
anxious eyebrows towards her hus- 
band. 

“Sir,” said he, “I must refuse to go 
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any further in an argument that to me 
savors of irreverence.” 
The ladies here, except 
mour, looked subdued and 
but Mrs. has, I 
naughty spirit of her own. 
“Still I do think we are told not to do 
ill that good may come; we cannot be 
meant to do good that ill may come, 


Mrs. Bla- 
oppressed, 
suspect, a 
She said: 


Blamour 


, 


can we? 
“And what Mrs. 
mean?’ asked Mr. Willoughby in his 


does Blamour 


most paternal manner. 

“Why, Mr. Willoughby, if your wife 
is encouraging you to be lazy in her 
daily self-sacrifice, or increasing your 
bad temper by her extreme submis- 
sion, she cannot be doing right.” 

I was fain to turn my face aside at 
this to hide a smile, Mr. Willoughby 
looked so astonished, and his wife so 
unfeignedly alarmed. 

“Mr. Willoughby bad-tempered!” 
exclaimed, leaving the doctor and his 
china; “my husband lazy?’ 

“No, no; Mrs. Blamour only stated 

Laugula. 
asserted Mr. 


she 


a hypothesis,” interposed 


“I presumed so, sir,” 
Willoughby in deep 
certainly presumed so; but it does not 


chest tones, “I 


meet the case. Let me assure you, 
Mrs. Blamour, that no self-denial on 
the part of Mrs. Willoughby wou!d 


encourage laziness in me or lead me 


to indulge in temper; far from it, far 


from it, I assure you.” 


Little Mrs. Blamour looked some- 
what discomfited. 
“In your case, Mr. Willoughby,” I 


said pointedly, “that is true, no doubt, 
but in others Mrs. Bla- 
mour’s supposition would hold good; a 
those of his own 


numberless 
man’s enemies are 
household in more ways than one. A 
mother who gives up everything to her 
blame when he 


son is certainly to 


turns out selfish, idle, a useless mem- 
society. I suppose women are 


offenders in 


ber of 
the 
worthy wrong-doing; a 


worst this praise- 


daughter will 
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obliterate herself for a parent, per- 
haps, or a sister for a brother.” 

I paused suddenly; Miss Alilthorpe’s 
bright eyes seemed fixed upon me; no 
one would come to my assistance. I 
hoped I had not hurt the poor lady’s 
feelings. 

Mrs. Latimer rose from her chair. 

“Women are in their infancy still,” 


she observed. “You should remember 


that devotion, submission, sacrifice, 
have been their watchwords for count- 
less generations; they have been 


trained somewhat after the manner of 
the faithful they will 
long continue to sin in this respect, I 


dog tribe; 
fear.” 

“Long may they do so, Mrs. Latimer, 
iong may they do so,” ejaculated Mr. 
Willoughby. 

But Laugula shook his head and met 
the eyes of the lady bent on his. 

“We have had enough of the dog- 
like following,” he said; “we look for 
fellowship now.” 

I thought the widow’s 
flushed slightly, but my attention was 
distracted by the opening of the door 
and the “Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s carriage.” Miss Allthorpe was 


fair face 


announcement, 


talking with some lack of her usual 
eagerness to Mrs. Blamour and the 
doctor. Mrs. Latimer turned towards 
her:— 

“You will let me drive you home, 
Miss Allthorpe?”’ she said. I was 
glad Miss Allthorpe consented; she 
looked so eager and thin and cold in 
her scanty black dress. They went 
off together. 

Mr. Willoughby and his wife were 
the next to Mr. Willeughby re- 
marking blandly, and with some rub- 
bing of his hands together, that he 
hoped Mrs. Willoughby had ordered 
the hot-water bottle to be put inside 
the carriage, it being a bitter night. 
This caused Mrs. Willoughby 
distress; she had forgotten to order it, 


£0, 


great 


and George was so careless he would 
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never have remembered it. George, 
I gathered, was the footman. Mr. 
Willoughby shook hands with an air 
of patient resignation, and _ refused, 
with touching meekness, Mrs. Bla- 
mour’s offer of a bottle on loan. 

When they had departed, we four 
stood musing for a space. Remem- 
bering a former evening, I observed:— 

“T hope Mrs. Willoughby has not for- 
gotten the corks for cramp, and the 
peacocks’ feathers for neuralgia, as 
well as the hot bottle for her hus- 
band’s feet; by-the-bye, has Mrs. Wil- 
loughby any feet?” 

Mrs. Blamour laughed. Dr. Bla- 
mour stirred the fire into a cheerful 
biaze; he was a man who paid very 


Temple Bar. 


little attention to what was passing. 
“That man,” he said, “is a confirmed 
valetudinarian, and his wife fosters it 
in him to an absurd extent.” 

“Just the point we were discussing, 
John,” said Mrs. Blamour. 

“Eh? what? Oh! something you 
were all talking about. I didn’t take 
inuch notice—I was showing Mrs. Wil- 
loughby my china; but she was wool- 
gathering over hot bottles or some- 
thing, and admired all the worst 
pieces!” 

We all laughed, and a few minutes 
later Laugula and I drove away to- 
gether, our cigarettes gleaming like 
two large glow-worms in the dark- 
hess. 


Arthur Hood, 
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To-day in Oxford and England 
Green’s name is we fear little more 
than a name, indissolubly connected 
with one book—“A Short History of the 
English People.’ For those of us, 
whose interest in historical literature 
dates from a period after his death, 
the welcome publication of his letters 
may well serve to remind that Green 
was something more than the author 
of one remarkable achievement; that 
he was for ten arduous years an untir- 
ing and heroic worker in East London 
parishes, Librarian at Lambeth, per- 
haps the most brilliant of a brilliant 
band of contributors to the “Saturday 
Review” at a memorable epoch, and 
that by sympathy, effort and friendship 
he belonged ‘to a notable group of Ox- 
ford historians, Freeman, Stubbs, Bryce 
and Creighton, who revolutionized the 


* “Letters of John Richard Green.’’ Edited by 
Leslie Stephen. London: Macmillan. 1901. 15s, 
net. 


methods and subjects of historic re- 
search in England. Mr. Leslie Ste- 
phen has, as might be expected, proved 
an ideal editor. After all the prolix 
and invertebrate Lives and Letters, 
which in two or more deadening vol- 
umes have been thrust on the enduring 
public in the name of literature and 
friendship’s piety, it is indeed refresh- 
ing to meet an editor who understands 
the objects and art of biography and 
is content to draw with reticence, mod- 
esty and consummate skill from slen- 
der materials a real portrait. Mr. Ste- 
phen’s Introductions and Notes are 
written with a fulness of knowledge 
based on the information of those to 
whom Green’s memory is dearest; they 
are, moreover, models of restraint and 
lucid statement in which a trained 
brevity and conciseness of expression 
is never allowed to mar the charm of 
the literary form. We are told just 
what we have a right to know, just 
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enough to enable a reader to appreciate 
for himself the significance of the let- 
ters as a whole. We thank Mr. Ste- 
phen sincerely; we hope the example 
will not be lost on other editors who 
may be tempted by a mischievous 
sense of duty into the disastrous effort 
to leave nothing unsaid, and thereby 
work damnation for themselves and 
others. 

Of the main facts of Green’s life this 
volume is an adequate, a fascinating 
record. Necessarily incomplete and frag- 
mentary as_ the collection is, it tells 
most effectively the pathetic story and 
it “certainly gives a very vivid picture 
of a surprisingly many-sided character 
and intellect.” But even had they no 
value as piéces justificatives to the 
biography of a writer who unquestion- 
ably deserved one, these letters would 
be well worth publishing for their de- 
lightful freshness, the topics dealt with, 
and their unmistakable literary quality. 
True, the range of interest is not so 
comprehensive as in the classic exam- 
ples of the epistolary style—Walpole, 
Gray, Cowper, Lamb—the two first of 
whom by a magic harmony between 
mind and pen have as Madame de 
Sévigné did, made history out of the 
postbag and literature out of both; but 
compared with two recent publications, 
the letters of Arnold and of Stevenson, 
Green’s correspondence is superior to 
the first and not inferior to the second. 
And if there is less of the purely lite- 
rary element with which Stevenson is 
saturated there is more sheer thought. 
As is only natural the early letters be- 
tray a slightly forced note, a straining 
after effect due simply to youth and 
immaturity of power, but it is surpris- 
ing how soon the alloy of stiffness, ped- 
antry, artificiality and boyish “cocki- 
ness” is sloughed off and in its place 
comes a grace and ease, a spontaneity 
and humor, a gaiety and earnestness, a 
racy vigor which reveal the genuine 
touch of genius. They are real letters; 


the writer scribbles; he does not com- 
pose with one eye on his friend and 
the other on a coming audience; he 
speaks straight out amid the audible 
splutter of the pen; and the writer is 
a personality. The fire, the pictu- 
resqueness, the felicity of simple yet 
ardent phrase which carried The Short 
History into numerous editions are all 
here; and not even when Green might 
have reasonably supposed that the 
public would some day be interested 
in his correspondence is there any at- 
tempt to pose at fine writing for fine 
writing’s sake. “You’re a jolly vivid 
man, as vivid as lightning,” Tennyson 
said to him. Exactly. The letters 
are the letters above all of a jolly, vivid 
man. In one respect alone are they 
disappointing. On the Oxford which 
was being remade between 1854 and 
1880 they throw no helpful light. 
Green entered Jesus College in 1855 as 
a scholar, and he left it with a pass de- 
gree and without regret. For Oxford 
city he retained to the end a passionate 
regard; of Oxford dons and the Uni- 
versity as an organ of education he ap- 
parently maintained throughout life 
almost a Gibbonian contempt. That 
he never understood the new Oxford, 
that the new Oxford did not under- 
stand him till too late is of course de- 
plorable, but it would not be difficult 
to show that in this perhaps alone his 
attitude was consistently unfair, his 
point of view limited and singularly 
blind to the significance of those mo- 
mentous years between 1860 and 1880 
—which closed one epoch and opened 
another. 

It is more pleasant and profitable to 
linger over and summarize the numer- 
ous other interests into which Green’s 
correspondence shows he flung himself 
with passionate energy. Considering 
his wretched health the scope of his 
intellectual activity, of his positive 
achievement is most striking; and in 
these pages the stages of his intellec- 
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tual development and ambitions, the 
influence of men, books and events on 
a mind both assimilative and critical, 
the evolution of his ideals and method 
in history can be traced with complete- 
ness and precision. From the first 
“books were his passion;” born and 
brought up in an Oxford Tory and 
High Church circle, a boy over whom 
the Magdalen of Routh cast the witch- 
ery of the beauty of the ancien régime, 
he rapidly adopted a pronounced liber- 
alism in politics and theology. In re- 
ligion his sympathies were with Stan- 
ley, Maurice and Jowett; his own con- 
victions were deep, his belief in the 
central truths of Christianity unsha- 
ken, but when he relinquished his 
clerical duties in 1869 he virtually de- 
clared himself an Independent who 
had frankly accepted “the fundamen- 
tal principle of rationalism’—who de- 
sired “to force the Church of England 
either into open accordance with, or 
into open opposition to the conclusions 
of reason, of science, and of historical 
criticism.” In politics, too, he was 
an Independent—a democrat with an 
inspiring belief in the efficacy of na- 
tionality, of English liberty and free- 
dom as historically determined, of the 
value of municipal life and self-govern- 
ment—one to whom “a crowd of Flor- 
entines shouting themselves hoarse on 
their Piazza were a greater and a nobler 
thing than all the emperors that ever 
breathed.” The letters furnish a bril- 
liant and stimulating commentary on 
the principles and ideas which stu- 
dents had already guessed lay behind 
his published work—the strategic eye 
for the great spiritual and mental 
forces of the Zeitgeist, the devotion to 
the ordered march of social and econ- 
omic evolution, to geology and topog- 
raphy, to national literature as the 
leaven and expression of a people’s 
growth and character. The abiding 
influence of “the great master” Stubbs 
and of Freeman can be traced in half 
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a dozen directions; not less apparent is 
his alienation from “the dead diploma- 
cies” of von Ranke, the science of 
states of Seeley, the worship of the 
individual which repelled him in 
Froude, Kingsley and Carlyle, from 
the “Csesarism” of Mommsen “and 
such like.” Most important of all is 
the reiterated protest that a history 
must be “readable” (“the thing I care 
about’); that is to say, if it is to be 
real history, it must also be real litera- 
ture. “I am wholly French on the 
question,” he wrote, “as I am on most 
literary questions.” If then he de- 
liberately chose to be the historian of 
a people, it was because the object and 
the method were inspired by deep-root- 
ed principles and a philosophy which 
temperament, study and experience had 
made a second nature. “I do think,” 
he says with admirable force, “that 
what we want in history is to know 
which are the big facts and which the 
little ones.” And again: “if my plan 
is wrong, then the book is wrong from 
beginning to end,” and here his aliena- 
tion from Seeley’s theories is especially 
noticeable. For the two historical 
books which since 1880 have perhaps 
most profoundly influenced not merely 
the British public, but the English- 
speaking race are the “Short History” 
of the one, and the “Expansion of Eng- 
land” of the other. 

As the letters then of an historian, 
no mere brilliant journalist, but one to 
whom the writing of history was a 
passion, a faith and a science, this vol- 
ume, charming in itself, opens up ma- 
terial for discussion quite beyond the 
space of a review. But it is of the 
man himself that they leave so mem- 
orable a_ portrait. 3reen had warm 
and distinguished friends. He de- 
served them. He stands revealed as 
an earnest, unfiagging worker to whom | 
life and its problems were a duty and . 
a pleasure. Poverty and ill-health did 
not stunt the breadth of his creed of 
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conduct, nor did success dim the clear- 
ness of his vision. “Grace of temper 
and beauty of tone,” he writes to Miss 
von Glehn, “are the essence of life as 
they are of the essence of style... 
what seems to me to grow fairer as 
life goes by is the love and peace and 
tenderness of it; not its wit and clever- 
ness and grandeur of knowledge, grand 
as knowledge is, but just the laughter 
of little children and the friendship of 
friends, and the cosy talk by the fire- 
side, and the sight of flowers and the 
sounds of music.”” He faced the grim, 
bewildering facts of humanity with a 
and an wunquenchable 
cheerfulness. Romping and mirth 
mingled alike for him with the petty 
and the squalid and the recurring deeps 
of despair, mingled with noble ideals 
of truth and right, manhood and wom- 
anhood. Unfailing courage, earnest- 
ness which inspired but never soured— 
that is the verdict which a reader will 


brave sanity 


The Saturday Review. 
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pronounce at the last page. From 
1869 he knew that he “sat on Charon’s | 
pier” as Louis Stevenson did, and for 
fourteen years he battled with disease; 
he did the best that he could; he was 
profoundly conscious of his own short- 
comings; he was always willing to 
learn; indeed, he died learning. Green 
the man was greater than Green the 
historian ever could have been, be- 
‘ause to develop a noble character is 
a greater thing than to develop a noble 
intellect or write a series of master- 
pieces. The homage of the mind is 
due to the spirits who from the moun- 
tain tops in literature and art have en- 
riched a generation; but it is a finer 
achievement to have proved once more 
that the inscrutable mystery of death 
cannot rob a personality of its sover- 
eign right to enrich the world with a 
more valuable and inspiring message, 
the message of life itself. 


THE OLD QUEST. 


If this world does not end in a cata- 
clysm, the last probably 
spend his last day seated on a moun- 
tain-top, his theological 
views to the craters. That is, on the 
supposition that the bent of his mind 
will be metaphysical, and there is every 


man will 


explaining 


reason to suppose that it will be so. 
The last dexterity quieted by Nature 
will be man’s interpretation of the rid- 
dle of existence. In the incalculable 
number of bricks brought to this soar- 
ing edifice of human ingenuity (inter- 
stellar space would not hold its tow- 
ers), one deduction is self-evident—the 
value of any the 
sincerity, the heart and the brain-pow- 
er of the individual offering it. We 
will take as an example the effect on 
morning 


contribution lies in 


an anonymous writer in a 


newspaper, and on an ex-Ambassador, 
of reading the “Rubaiyat.” Here, for 
the contributions 
and of Mr. John 


comparison, are 
of the “Standard” 
Hay:— 
THE ‘‘ STANDARD.”’ 

“Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” Be- 
ing a reprint of the first translation by 
Edward FitzGerald. . . . A quaint vol- 
ume, which will give young people a 
fair idea of the wealth of diction of 
Eastern poets. 

Mr. Hay. 

The many cannot but resent that air 
of lofty intelligence, that pale and sub- 
tle smile. But he will hold a place 


forever among that limited number who, 
like Lucretius and Epicurus—without 
rage or defiance, even without unbe- 
coming mirth—look deep into the tan- 
gled mysteries of things; refuse cre- 
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dence to the absurd, and allegiance to 
arrogant authority; sufficiently con- 
scious of infallibility to be tolerant of 
all opinions; with a faith too wide for 
doctrine, and a benevolence untram- 
melled by creed; too wise to be wholly 
poets, and yet too surely poets to be 
implacably wise. 


There youhave twominds working upon 
the same material—and the results. In 
this case the ore that is cast into the 
crucible is of a definite and concrete 
kind, but when the ores are compound- 
ed of nothing less than as much of the 
Eternal Verities as man can envisage, 
the result is apt to be received with 
suspicion by those who have their own 
ideas on such subjects. It is not easy 
to put the Eternal Verities into a 
corked bottle. Nor is it altogether wise 
to make a book of one’s gropings 
through speculative theology that have 
led to an apparent resting-place. Some 
readers may be edified and helped, but 
the many will receive the confession 
with grave reproach, if not with active 
hostility. How hard it is for those 
who have accepted the precepts of a 
particular belief to sympathize with 
those who have not accepted them. Of 
Mr. Fielding’s sincere and deeply re- 
ligious book, “The Hearts of Men,” 
the “Spectator” permitted itself to say: 
“It is difficult to write coolly of such a 
repulsive cult as Mr. Fielding dignifies 
by the name of religion;” and another 
journal, also the organ of a denomina- 
tion, spoke of the volume as “a book 
that cannot possibly be regarded as a 
serious contribution to _—i religious 
thought.” a 

We have been led to these remarks 
through finding in three books that 
have recently been published, chapters 
wherein the authors, pursuing the old 
quest, offer to the world their conclu- 
sions. ‘The pilgrims are Mr. Birrell, Mr. 
Wells and the late Mr. Max Miiller; 
the books are called ‘“Miscellanies,”’ 
“Anticipations,” and “Last Essays.” 


Mr. Birrell is the sage of the present 
moment; Mr. Wells of a hundred years 
hence; Mr. Max Miiller of some thou- 
sands of years ago. Mr. Birrell has 
the legal mind, plus humor and a love 
of literature and good writing. He is 
one of the most attractive essayists of 
the day, and we would not have him 
changed. The essays in this volume 
are all stimulating, and whether he is 
writing on “John Wesley” or on “What 
Happened at the Reformation,” there 
is not a dull page. But Mr. Birrell has 
the legal mind and the lawyer’s disin- 
clination to say, “Yes, a spade is a 
spade!” In the paper called “Chris- 
tian Evidences,” with which we are 
concerned just now, it is impossible to 
say that at any given place Mr. Birrell 


is speaking in his own person. No 
doubt he is playfully in earnest when 
he writes that the Christian religion 
is closely bound up with our admira- 
ble Common Law, with our education- 
al system, so admirably well-adapted 
(in the opinion of the rich) to make the 
poor contented with their lot; but Mr. 
Birrell would not dream of saying any- 
thing so naughty in his own person. 
Oh, no! He prefaces the statement 
with the remark that there are many 
well-credited citizens who would not 
scruple to say so. The paper is bright 
ond buoyant. » Its very irresponsibil- 
ity belies any idea of irreverence. It 
is like the speech of a genial orator 
with a digestion so admirable, and a 
majority so unassailable, that the most 
profound subjects become merely a 
little more important than luncheon, 
and a little less important than dinner. 
cries this 


” 


“Prove the Gospel miracles, 
light-hearted pilgrim, “and then you 
have simply got to believe in the whole 
eycle of Christian doctrine. You can- 
not help it. You may believe and 
tremble, as do the devils; or you may 
believe and rejoice, as do the saints. 
But believe you must.” 

Mr. Birrell prattles on prettily. “It 
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is now thought, and even felt, to be 
indelicate to drag dogmas down into 
the arena of strife,” but “no man is 
going to be put off his faith in God on 
account of a Gadarene swine.” True. 
Then Mr. Birrell leads you to what he 
calls “the starting-point in the race for 
faith,” fires the pistol, and while you 
are stumbling along the course he pro- 
ceeds to announce a short cut in these 
words :— 


You believe in Conscience, “the abo- 
riginal vicar of Christ, a prophet in its 
informations, a monarch in its peremp- 
toriness, a priest in its blessings;” but 
Conscience not only makes cowards of 
us all, but theists of a good many. 
Whence came this love of justice 
“dwelling between the endless jar of 
right and wrong?” From believing in 
Conscience you come to believe in God. 
Believing in God, you chance one day 
to recognize in the reported words of 
Jesus the notes of Deity. Never man 
spoke like this Man. You believe 
Christ to be Divine. Believing Him 
to be Divine, it is impossible to believe 
that— 

Far hence He lies 
In the lone Syrian town, 
And on His grave with shining eyes 

The Syrian stars look down. 

No; He rose from the dead, not be- 
cause to rise from the dead is a con- 
vincing thing to do, but because, being 
Divine, He could not do otherwise. 
Had He not risen, He would not have 
been God. Having risen, it seems to 
follow, as the night the day, that the 
Spirit of God should remain upon the 
earth God had visited, to work upon 
the hearts of men all down the ages. 


How simple! 

Mr. Wells is serious, if not very con- 
vincing, in the last chapter of his 
“Anticipations,”’ wherein he considers 
the faith and morals of the men of the 
New Republicone hundred years hence. 
Quite inevitably, he says, they will be 
religious men. They will believe in 
God, but they will presume to no pos- 
sibility of knowledge “of the real be- 
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ing of God.” It will be a world with- 
out doubts, without sentiment, without 
pity. Men will deal “simply and logi- 
cally not only with the business of 
death, but with birth.” Everything 
will be reduced to one dull utilitarian 
level. The men of the New Republic 
will not indulge in any “defective clap- 
trap” like “that something, not our- 
selves, that makes for righteousness.” 
It will be a world for the capable. 


And for the rest, those swarms of 
black and brown, and dirty-white, and 
yellow people, who do not come into 
the new needs of efficiency? Well, the 
world is a world, not a charitable in- 
stitution, and I take it they will have 
to go. The whole tenor and meaning 
of the world, as I see it, is that they 
have to go. So far as they fail to de- 
velop sane, vigorous and distinctive 
personalities for the great world of the 
future, it is their portion to die out 
and disappear. The world has a pur- 
pose greater than happiness; our lives 
are to serve God’s purpose, and that 
purpose aims not at man as an end, 
but works through him to greater is- 
sues. 


“Our lives are to serve God’s pur- 
pose.” Well, the New Man who, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wells, “will presume 
to no possibility of knowledge of the 
real being of God,’ appears to have 
made up his mind as to what His pur- 
pose is pretty conclusively. In the 
history of the world it is curious how 
often the purpose and will of God has 
coincided with the purpose and the will 
of man. In that respect the New Man 
is much like the Old. Perhaps Mr. 
Wells will oblige us with the date 
when Present Man will cease to think 
that it is a better thing that the Peo- 
ple of the Abyss should “go” than that 
they should be succored. Loving the 
Brotherhood may be a surer way of 
understanding the will of God than 
Mr. Well’s “spacious scheme” for the 
“elaboration of that future world state 
to which all things are pointing.” And 
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it will be a long time before the mil- 
lions whose place is something between 
the People of the Abyss and the Elect 
of the New Republic will cease to find 
meaning and consolation in the feel- 
ing expressed in Matthew Arnold’s 
well known lines, 


But at the end to her pure soul 
All tie with all beside seem’d vain and 


cheap, 
And union before God the only care. 


Possibly Mr. Wells would also call that 
“defective claptrap!”’ 

Mr. Max Miiller looks before and 
after. The last article in his “Last 
Essays” is called “Is Man Immortal?” 
—‘“q fitting farewell,” in his scen’s 


words, “to the world which he was 
always trying to instruct and im- 
prove.” For Mr. Max Miiller’s argu- 


ment we must refer our readers to the 
book. It is distinguished by patience, 
humility and a wide sympathy. His 
happy belief was “that it will be with 
the soul hereafter as it has been here, 
and that the soul after its earthly set- 
ting, will rise again much as it rose 
here.” 

We end by copying out the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Max Miiller’s question. It 
is one man’s view, but it is the view 
of one who looked deep into the “tan- 
gled mysteries of things,” and found 
his answer not in “arrogant authority,” 
not in any special revelation to any 
race, but in the perpetual revelation 
that always has been, always is, up- 
springing in the hearts of men. 


Our soul here may be said to have 
risen without any recollection of itself 
and of the circumstances of its former 
existence. It may not even recollect 
the circumstances of its first days on 
earth, but it has within it the con- 
sciousness of its eternity, and the con- 
ception of a beginning is as impossible 
for it as that of an end, and if souls 
were to meet again hereafter as they 

The Academy. 
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met in this life, as they loved in 
this life, without knowing that 
they had met and loved before, would 
the next life be so very different from 
what this life has been here on earth— 
would it be so utterly intolerable and 
really not worth living? Personally I 
must confess to one small weakness. 
I cannot help thinking that the souls 
towards whom we feel drawn in this 
life are the very souls whom we knew 
and loved in a former life, and that the 
souls who repel us here, we do not 
know why, are the souls that earned 
our disapproval, the souls from which 
we kept aloof, in a former life. But 
let that pass as what others have a 
perfect right to call it—a mere fancy. 
Only let us remember that if our love 
is the love of what is merely phenome- 
nal, the love of the body, the kindness 
of the heart, the vigor and wisdom of 
the intellect, our love is the love of 
changing and perishable things, and 
our soul may have to grope in vain 
among the shadows of the dead. But 
if our love, under all its earthly as- 
pects, was the love of the true soul, 
of what is immortal and divine in 
every man and woman, that love can- 
not die, but will find once more what 
seems beautiful, true and lovable in 
worlds to come as in worlds that have 
passed. This is very old wisdom, but 
we have forgotten it. Thousands of 
years ago an Indian sage, when parting 
from his wife, told her in plain words: 
“We do not love the husband in the 
husband, nor the wife in the wife, nor 
the children in the children. What we 
love in them, what we truly love in 
everything, is the eternal Atman, the 
immortal self,” and, as we should add, 
the immortal God, for the immortal 
self and the immortal God must be one. 


These are days of freedom. We can 
choose the freedom that is weariness, 
or we can choose that service which is 
perfect freedom, going about our work, 
as Pater said of Leonardo da Vinci, 
like men “upon some secret errand,” 
meeting the last event 


After the high Roman fashion, 
And make death proud to take us. 
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THE STARS AND THEIR NAMES. 


There is a pleasant story of an Irish- 
man who approached the study of as- 
somewhat perplexed 
He declared that he 


tronomy in a 
frame of mind. 


could see quite well how it was 
possible to measure the _ distan- 
ces of the stars; he could un- 


derstand, at a pinch, how it might be 
possible to weigh them, and even to 
determine their chemical composition; 
but he could not for the life of him 
tell how we had ever contrived to find 
out their and 
shunners of the open night, many of 


names. Townsmen 
us have never thought so much of the 
stars as to ask ourselves that question. 
Far we have wandered from the artless 
but earnest star-gazing of the ancient 
dwellers on the great Chaldean plain, 
“when shepherds watched their flocks 
by night,” and all unwittingly laid the 
foundations of the science by which 
our ships now come to harbor on every 
shore. If the stars only shone on a 
single night in the year, what crowds 
would sally forth to look at them! Even 
as it is, few of us can surely be out of 
doors on a clear, moonless night— espe- 
cially in so favorable a spot as the 
Surry hilltops afford—without rising 
for the moment to thoughts that are 
strongly touched with emotion, though 
perhaps not so articulate, as the cele- 
brated sonnet of Blanco White. Yet 
there are not many who can enter into 
the spirit of Gabriel Oak’s night-dial, 
as Mr. Hardy describes it:—‘The Dog- 
star and Aldebaran, pointing to the 
restless Pleiades, were half-way up the 
Southern sky, and between them hung 
Orion, constellation 
never burnt more vividly than 
as it swung itself forth above the rim 
Castor and Pollux, 


which gorgeous 


now, 


of the landscape. 
with their quiet shine, were almost on 
tbe meridian; the barren and gloomy 


Square of Pegasus was creeping round 
to the northwest; far away through the 
plantation, Vega sparkled like a lamp 
suspended amid the leafless trees, and 
Cassiopeia’s Chair stood daintily poised 
on the uppermost height. ‘One o’clock,’ 
said Gabriel.” In that brief and poetic 
passage, which most of us have read 
without pausing to think about it, is 
buried a whole world of mythology 
and forgotten beliefs. To unfold them 
would be no less a task than to “bind 
the influences of Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of Orion.” It is really 
as the Irishman thought it 
to say the ancient stars got 
their names, or how and when the in- 
habitants of this inconsiderable planet 
had the audacity to set their creeds or 
their heroes among the sentinel stars. 
But some answer to the question can 
be made, as we are reminded in the 
interesting little work on “The Stars 
in Song and Legend” (Boston: Ginn & 


sweet 


as hard 
where 


Co.) which has been published by Pro- 
Porter, Director of 
the Cincinnati Observatory. A study 
of the old star myths and names should 


fessor Jermain G. 


indeed help to “reveal to us the 
thoughts and feelings with which 


primitive man gazed into the sky, and 
the relations and influences which he 
there traced.” Perhaps it is no bad 
thing for us, in the bustle of modern 
life, to be thus invited to regain for a 
moment the of the early 
world, and to perceive the realism that 
underlies the beautiful lines of Byron 
on the stars, “which are the poetry of 


freshness 


heaven’— 


For ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from 
afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have 
named themselves a star. 
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The oldest star-names which have 
come down to us are those of the con- 
stellations. which—there is good reason 
to believe—were traced on the sky 
something like five thousand years ago 
by a forgotten race dwelling in the 
Valley of the Euphrates. In _ their 
present shape they have passed 
through the artistic hands of the 
Greeks, while the individual star- 
names have mostly come to us from the 
Arabs. Both sources are to be seen 
in Spenser’s lines:— 


Now when Aldebaran was mounted 
high 
Above the starry Cassiopeia’s Chair. 


Andromeda and Cassiopeia, Pagasus 
and Orion, the Twins and the Ship 
Argo, all bear the print of that bril- 
liant Hellenic imagination which has 
done so much to illuminate and beauti- 
fy the world. It is needless to speak 
in detail of a mythology that—even in 
the days of the “modern side”’—must 
be supposed to be familiar to every 
schoolboy. Yet there is reason to be- 
lieve that the Greeks did but apply their 
own names to figures that had been 
placed in the sky long before and re- 
ferred to a state of civilization which 
was already buried under the drums 
and tramplings of many conquests 
when Homer sang and Plato reasoned. 
Astrenomical considerations give us a 
reasonable guess at the time and place 
of the birth of the constellations, but 
it is probable that we shall never know 
more of their origin. They may have 
been part of some early religion writ- 
ten on the face of the heavens for all 
men to read; they may have formed 
the proudest Pantheon of dead heroes 
ever conceived by man; they may have 
been simply a convenient memoria 
technica by which the first astronomers 
defined the places of the stars. Prob- 
ably the earliest star-names that have 
yet been brought to light are to be de- 


ciphered on the Assyrian tablets. There 
we find the Pole Stur “whose true-fixed 
and resting quality’ was perhaps the 
first discovery made in the stellar uni- 
verse, called the “Judge of Heaven” 
and the “High One of the Enclosure of 
Light.” Charles’s Wain was already 
the “Long Chariot,” and Cassiopeia, 
the Lady in the Chair, was the “Lady 
of Corn,” showing how prone men 
have always been to see their own little 
figures reflected on the sky. Aurigi 
was already the “Chariot,” and the 
driver held the “Goat,” Capella, in his 
arms. The Pleiades and the “rainy 
Hyades” were the “Great Twins” of 


, 


the “Foundations.” Regulus was then 
the “King” of the starry plain, and the 
Horse, the Serpent, the Scorpion and 
the Bull were already to be found in 
the places where we look for them to- 
day. Boédtes was the Herdsman, and 
Aries the Ram. How are we to ex- 
plain this coincidence between the 
Greek and the Euphratean astrono- 
mers? Is it a mere plagiarism, or an 
instance of the extraordinary currency 
of tradition, or a proof that the con- 
stellations really look like the strange 
forms which we try to see in them? 
One can understand that Castor and 
Pollux should always be called the 
Twins, and the American name of the 
Dipper is only a little more realistic 
than the Plough of our own Wain— 
though it is not easy to see how Homer 
perceived the Bear in the same stars— 
and no great stretch of imagination is 
needed to see the outspread wings of 
the Swan and the curve of the Sickle. 
But beyond that we can hardly go, and 
the real origin of the constellation-fig- 
ures is likely to remain to all time 
“wropt in mist’ry.” 

When we turn to the names of indi- 
vidual stars, we seem to be on surer 
ground. The brightest of all, Sirius 
or the Dog-star, probably owes the lat- 
ter name to its association with Orion 


the Hunter. Sirius, of course, is the 
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sparkling star or “scorcher,” the Arabic 
Al Shira. It is curious to note how 
many of the popular names of individ- 
ual stars are a legacy from the Arabs, 
who did so much to keep science alive 
through the European dark ages. A\l- 
debaran is “the Follower,” because he 
seems to drive the Pleiades before 
him. The Pleiades themselves contain 
a mystery: why are they always called 
seven? There are only six now visible 
to an ordinary eye, and those who can 
see seven can see at least eleven. When 
did the “fallen sister” vanish from the 
sky? The name tells us nothing—any 
more than does the popular association 
of these lovely stars with the “little 
she-goats” that honest Sancho-Panza 
saw on his aerial excursion. Another 
problem is set to astronomers by the 
Arabic name of Algol, “the demon,” 
which is simply our old friend the 
Ghoul of the “Arabian Nights.” It is 
almost necessary to assume that such 
a name refers to Algol’s remarkable 
variations in light, which we now 
know to be caused by a huge dark 
planet—probably about the size of our 
sun—revolving round it. Yet there is 
absolutely no record of any perception 
of a change in the luminosity of Algol 
before 1783. Here the name has evi- 
dently preserved an observation which 
has been entirely lost. Modern at- 
tempts to record things in the sky have 
been less fortunate. Dr. Porter tells 
us that the Leipsic Academy in 1807 
decreed that the belt and sword of 


The Spectator. 
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Orion, the most splendid of all the 
constellations, should in future be 
known by the name of Napoleon; but 
the tranquil stars smile on, undis- 
turbed by that meteoric career. Her- 
schel’s loyal proposal to call his new 
planet the Georgium Sidus was little 
more fortunate. The only Monarch of 
modern times who is actually com- 
memorated in the sky is—of all choices! 
—Charles II, after whom a fine double 
star in Boétes was christened “Cor Ca- 
roli.’” After all, the Merry Monarch 
deserved such an honor, for he had 
the good sense to found Greenwich Ob- 
servatory. As a rule, the modern no- 
menclature of the stars is of a severely 
practical nature. It is convenient for 
the astronomer, but the average man 
declines to think of Sirius as “g Canis 
Majoris,” or as “1900, R. A. 6 hrs. 40.7 
min.,—Dec. 16 deg. 35 min.” Tenny- 
son’s well-known line would not be im- 
proved if it spoke of “Lamps which 
out-burn’d gq Argus  (Carinae).” 


' “Groombridge 1830,” and “C. Z. Wh., 


243” may be very interesting stars, 
but they must not think to compete in 
the general estimation with Aldebaran 
and Fomalhaut, Canopus or Vega or 
Procyon. Yet the mind rises above 
the catalogues, and of a star that in- 
terests uS we May say with the 
poets:— 


A learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
Let him name it who can, 
The beauty would be the same. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





A volume of ordination addresses by 
Dr. Stubbs, the late Bishop of Oxford, 
is in the press of Longmans, Green & 
Co. 


Miss Mary Johnston’s new story, 
“Audrey,” now running as a serial in 
the “Atlantic,” may be looked for in 
book form late in February. 


The Harper announcements for the 
coming year are specially rich and va- 
ried in fiction. They include new nov- 
els by Mark Twain, Mr. Howells, Rob- 
ert W. Chambers, Henry Seton Merri- 
man, S. R. Crockett and many other 
writers of reputation. 

The authorship of “Truth Dexter” is 
certainly one of the best kept secrets 
of the season. Not only has the iden- 
tity of “Sidney McCall” escaped detec- 
tion, but conjectures are about evenly 
divided as to whether the name con- 
ceals a man or a woman. 


Three books are already announced 
relating to the recent tour of the Prince 
of Wales, written by newspaper corre- 
spondents who accompanied the royal 
party. The official narrative is to be 
written by Sir Donald Mackensie Wal- 
lace, and by reason of its official char- 
acter, it may be safely predicted that 
it will be the dullest of all. 


Maxime Gorky has already reached 
the highest distinction in literary life 
in Russia, that, namely, of being an 
object of suspicion to the government. 
Recently, when it became known that 
he was on his way to Moscow, where 
a reception had been arranged for him 
by his student admirers, the authorities 
sent some gendarmes to an intermedi- 





ate station, with orders to uncouple the 
coach in which M. Gorky was travel- 
ling. This was done, and when the 
train reached Moscow, the students 
found, instead of the object of their ad- 
miration, a posse of policemen to dis- 
perse them. It is said that M. Gorky’s 
carriage was attached to another en- 
gine, and taken off in the direction of 
the Caucasus. 


Of exceptional value not only to 
teachers and students, but to all who 
appreciate the nice use of words, is 
the four-hundred page volume, on 
“Words and their Ways in English 
Speech,” which bears on its title-page 
the well-known names of James Brad- 
street Greenough, professor of Latin, 
and George Lyman Kittredge, profes- 
sor of English, in Harvard University. 
Beginning with a general discussion of 
the origin of language, its relation to 
symbolism and poetry, and its assimila- 
tion of learned words and popular 
words, technical terms and slang, the 
collaborators then turn to the historical 
development of the English language, 
its peculiar debt to the Latin, and the 
unity and complexity of its present 
form. The chapters on the derivation 
and composition of words are of espe- 
cial interest from the philological point 
of view; those on degeneration, euphe- 
mism and exaggeration will attract 
even the superficial reader; while those 
on words from the names of animals, 
persons and places are full of curious 
bits of learning that conrect them- 
selves fascinatingly with everyday life. 
Two admirable indexes complete the 
serviceableness of a book which, in 
both matter and arrangement, shows 
itself the product of practical scholar- 
ship. The Macmillan Co. 
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WHICHEVER WAY I TURN MY 
EYES. 


Whichever way I turn my eyes, 
Or listen with a hearing ear, 
Nature prepares some sweet surprise 
Of sight or sound to soothe and 
cheer. 


The emerald gleam on mossy stem, 
The rough red-brown of northern 
pine, 
The tender pinky-white of birch: 
These and a thousand joys are mine. 
Dew-pearls and diamonds scattered 
free 
A myriad gems, a shimmering bliss, 
The magic of a frosted tree: 
What are the Orient mines to this? 


The fairy sprays in mossy bed, 

The  half-blown primrose 
sweet, 

The bright-veined ivy brown and red: 

These are the treasures at our feet. 


faintly 


The trailing garlands of the rose, 
Fit for the pearly gate of Heaven; 
The glory that at sunset glows 
Like benediction freely given. 


The ripple of a tiny brook, 

The deep-toned murmur of the sea: 
Page after page of Nature’s book, 

A wondrous choral symphony. 


The colors on a crumbling wall, 
The shadow of a leafless bough; 
Beauty abounds in great and small, 
God-given wine to cheer us now. 


The silent beauty of the night, 

The solemn stillness of the morn, 
The colors paling into light, 

The joyous songs at day new born. 


The lights and shadows in the wood, 
The thousand voices of the spring, 

‘When all creation seemeth good, 
And joy in every living thing. 


The beauty and the tender grace 

Are earnest of a brighter day: 

In golden outlines we can trace 

A Land not “very far away.” 
C. 


Chambers’s Journal. 


Whichever Way I Turn My Eyes.—Lullaby. 


SONNET. 


When you are very old, and in your 
chair 
At eve, beside the fire, your shuttle 
ply, 
Singing my verses, you amazed will 
cry, 
“Ronsard proclaimed my charms when 
I was fair.” 


No servant then hearing you thus de- 
clare 
(Though o’er her labors toiling drow- 
sily), 
But at my name her weariness will 
fly. 
Blessing your name with 
time shall spare. 


praise all 


I shall a boneless ghost lie ’neath the 

ground, 

rest by 

found, 

And you will o’er your fire crouch 
old and gray, 


My myrtle shades for ever 


My love regretting and your scornful 
hate; 

Trust me, live now, nor for to-morrow 
wait, 

But pluck life’s roses while it is to- 
day. 

Ronsard. 
Translated by Dean Carrington. 


LULLABY. 


I’ve found my bonny babe a nest 
On Slumber Tree. 

I'll rock you there to rosy rest, 
Astore Machree! 

Oh, lulla lo! sing all the leaves 
On Slumber Tree, 

Till everything that hurts or grieves 
Afar must flee. 


I’d put my pretty child to float 
Away from me, 

Within the new moon’s silver boat 
On Slumber Sea. 

And when your starry sail is o’er, 
From Slumber Sea, 

My precious one, you'll step to shore 
On mother’s knee. 

Alfred Perceval Graves. 








